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RS. GOLDRICK was not reck- 
oning beyond her purse when 
she promised to provide her 
very exacting husband with a 
thousand pounds in aid of his 
speculation. But without one 
thing she did reckon, and that 
was her key. © 

Such an accident may at 
first sight seem a trifle in a 
city like St. Bavons, where 
locksmiths may be counted by 
dozens. But a woman who 
chooses to keep a hoard of 
gold locked up in a cellar in 
a town which contains banks, 
must not, in the matter of con- 
duct, be judged by the rules of 
common habit, which is called 
common sense by common 
people. 

Common sense is indeed so 
far from being universal that 
many persons, who do not lack 
a fair share of brains, act sys- 
tematically as though common 
sense were synonymous with 


uncommon nonsense. Mrs. Goldrick was one of these. Having con- 
veyed Squire Maynard’s first-born out of the way of interfering with her 
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own plans, it never occurred to her mind that any other pair of hands 
might just as easily play at the same game. There was a sort of chival- 
rous if savage devotion about her own piece of kidnapping. Therefore, 
she had argued unconsciously, similar acts must spring from similar 
motives, and had thus arrived in a semi-heroic way at that lofty but 
narrow platform from which erime committed from mean and sordid 
motives looks incomprehensibly small. The girl had disappeared from 
sight, it was true, as suddenly and as strangely as the boy: but had 
it been by the hands of any common strolling child-stealer, Mrs. 
Goldrick’s energies should surely have discovered her long ago, and, if 
by any other hands, cui bono? That her husband was rascal, thief, and 
liar, she had learned to her cost, as soon as marriage had unshod his 
cloven hoof and put a rough edge to his oily tongue. But she was far 
too conscious of superior intellect to think it possible that he could dare 
to make a dupe of her, and she believed that by making it his interest 
to serve her she had made of her seeming tyrant her actual slave. She 
knew that it would pay him to find the child, and it therefore never 
occurred to her that it might pay him better only to look for it, and to 
keep the object ‘of his search safe from alien discovery under his own eyes. 

Meanwhile she kept Zelda’s fortune safely under hers. 

To her it represented Zelda's self—the child of a strange race who had 
inherited all and more than all her mother’s claim to love and protection, 
and whom she, almost with her own hands, had aided to bring into a 
perilous world. Needs anybody to be told how the possession of gold 
may become a passion? Crescit amor nummi—the truism is trite 
enough to provoke a smile. But the money which increases not, which 
is represented by well-handled coins of which every stain and scratch is 
familiar-—that, when the mind of the owner is unable to distinguish be- 
tween the ideas of intangible wealth and of tangible gold, becomes the 
object of a half personal passion. No true miser ever invests—he hoards. 
He must see the glitter, feel the weight, hear the jingle. And Mrs. Gold- 
rick was not the less a miser, because she hoarded for one who threw the 
sentiment of human love over her apparently dog-in-the-mangerlike greed. 
She had made the dragon’s vigilant fidelity her religion, but it is impos- 
sible to be sure that she would have parted with her dear guineas and notes, 
each one of which she knew by heart, to Zelda herself without a pang. 

So she lived, starved and made herself wretched by now and then 
skimming the cream from her slowly lessening hoard to pay her husband 
his taxes; and the locksmith had never been born whom she would have 
let down her cellar stairs. She would, however, probably have died of 
starvation had it not been for Luke, who was more generous towards his 
penniless old mother, as he believed her to be, than might have been ex- 
pected from so inattentive a son: and it was not quite to the benefit of 
her bodily health that he had now stayed. away so long. The missing 
cashier had earned in Bavons the reputation of being a spendthrift, and 
it is not spendthrifts who, as a class, wilfully leave their mothers to 
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starve. He was also the son of a professional rogue and of an unpro- 
fessional swindler, so it was natural that he should have cunning enough 
to know that to have a mother on the parish would not aid him to rise 
in the world. 

It was in truth a long time now since she had set eyes on this son of 
hers. But she never missed him much, and his absence was as nothing 
compared with the long time during which she had not set eyes upon her 
guineas. Morning, noon, and night she spent in the flooded cellar of her 
naked dwelling groping for her key. She saw visions of it by night and 
dreamed of it by day. She worked bare-footed and bare-kneed among 
all the mud and slime, feeling over every inch of brick with her fingers 
and dredging with a broken fire-shovel both at high and low tide. When 
wearied out, she renewed her energies by lifting up the green baize cover 
and feeling round the lid of the chest that was far too strongly closed for any 
but the hand of a practised burglar to force open. Once she had a thought 
of placing it in the hands of some banker or man of business. That was 
a gleam of common sense: and so she dismissed it from her as if it had 
been a temptation of the evil one. She had, besides, all the superstition 

_of a woman and an oriental about putting herself in the remotest connec- 
tion with forms of law, which she, in accordance with her sex, race, and 
ignorance, regarded as a capricious and tyrannical engine of extortion and 
inquisition for the benefit of those who make and enforce them. Besides, 
she felt, with better reason, that she would thus be delivering her trust 
indirectly into the hands of one who, being craftier than she, would be 
able, perhaps, to make the law deliver to him what she could defend 
from his crooked eyes. Lawyers, bankers, and locksmiths, light, common 
sense, and air, were all alike agents and instruments of Aaron to her, and 
she accordingly feared them all. 

I wish it were possible to do entirely without: that miserable apology 
for picture-making called word-painting. It would be an infinite gain 
could the narrator of a story return to the fairy-tale practice of simply 
telling what people did, without being called upon, by a conventionally 
assumed dulness on the part of grown-up readers, to answer such pro- 
voking questions as How or Why. A writer has no business to trespass 
beyond his miserable limits upon the glorious realm of the painter, who 
deals with visible things, instead of arbitrary symbols, and to boast 
about words as though they could take the place of the direct, universal 
language of colour and form. Printers’ ink was made for reporting and 
reasoning: not to make splashes upon paper, that are no more like 
pictures than are the coals in the fireplace, which may express anything or 
nothing, not as the hand that laid them designed, but as the eye that 
looks into them may chance to find. But were I a painter, and were 
the grotesque—by which I mean the common equation of the hideous and 
the pathetic—my métier, one of my chef-d’euvres should be as follows : 

Upon a dark background, as dark as cold heavy grey can be, and 
suggestive of a prison made rather by the atmosphere itself than by 
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masonry, should stand out in the fullest and boldest relicf, illuminated 
by a flaring, smoky lantern, hung high up upon a large rusty nail, the 
form of a woman, maiked out by such gress violence of light and shade, 
that the expression of her features and attitude should be as legible as 
if she were in the broad light of day. On her alone is concentrated, 
as by a focus, every ray of the flame, which gradually loses itself be- 
yond her, except where reflected by the fall or splash of a green water- 
drop or two, in front or behind. Her clothes hang from her gaunt 
shoulders and meagre waist in tatters, and are soaked with cold moisture. 
She stoops down, or rather half crouches, with her kuee upon a log of 
rough wood, her feet naked, and one hand grasping a brcken step in 
front of her, while with the other, bony and knotted, but wasted with 
hungry eagerness, she fingers a long crack, into which a stream of mud 
is oozing: arat and a toad are regarding her calmly and serenely with 
black and curious eyes, as though interested, but too familiar with her 
presence to be afraid. Her face is haggard, almost corpse-like, from 
unconscious bodily hunger, which allows the fancy fuller play to dream: 
the features are harsh and strong; the thin lips fixed and tightened by 
habitual secretiveness and greed; the brows drawn close together by 
constant devotion to a single purpose. The ears are slightly pricked 
backward, or at least drawn closely to the head, as if to them alone was 
entrusted the task of keeping watch from intrusion while their owner’s mind 
is away. A bat flutters blindly against the lantern: it is either he or 
the drip of water that gives her this one sign of outer life. But hor 
eyes are occupied neither with the business of her ears, nor of her 
fingers: and here enters the diiliculty of the picture. It is her eyes, not 
the glimmer of the lantern, that piérce through a transparent green mist 
hanging over a chest like a phantom altar-cloth over a phantom altar, 
or rather like the glass through which is so often seen, in Catholic 
churches, the waxen image of a saint sleeping and crowned with flowers. 
And now, after penetrating the principal figure of the picture, we are 
brought into sympathy with what she sees: we see the latter not 
immediately, but, as it were, through her, for it is painted in subtle and 
dream-like colours, wholly at variance with her harsh and hideous 
realism. In place of the waxen image lies a sleeping girl, of dark but 
ideal beauty, like the princess in the enchanted forest, waiting for the 
kiss that is to break the spell. Her strange loveliness mocks the 
ghoul-like ghastliness of the woman, who scems to hunger after her with 
the appetite of her soul, even more than after food with the hunger 
and thirst of her body. No wonder, for she is lapped and laved in gold: 
the green mist covers the shrine of St. Danae. Having once caught this 
heart of the picture, we pass over the woman herself, groping in foul 
darkness after a mystery of love wrapped in a mystery of gold, and, 
wondering whether she is pilgrim or vampire, set ourselves to seek the 
key. We notice now that the darkness of the background and the 
mist of the green veil is fermed by innumerable spiral coils of scales that, 
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as they rise round the vision, become more and more defined—that, if 
the kneeling woman looked up, she would see over her head, like the 
Syracusan sword, the outline of an actual key held in the outline of a 
serpent’s jaws: those two dull spots, which at first sight we took for 
falling water-drops, are a pair of evil eyes, set in a snake’s flat skull. 

Dreams, visions, fancies, presages, whatever they might be, such-like 
pictures were vividly real to this underground ghost-seer. She had noon- 
tide nightmares, to which these were child’s-play. Child, gold, and serpent 
were as real to her as the rat and the toad; more real, indeed; and she 
was haunted by keys as visible as the Macbeth’s dagger of air. 

Students of the human body have never yet found out in what unsub- 
stantial fashion the blood is nourished by the mind, as if fancies were 
food. As Mrs. Goldrick’s small stock of available change out of her last 
allowance from her son grew less, she, without thought of meat and drink, 
endured vigils that would have killed a professed anchorite. But even her 
inner fuel had its limit of supply, and she was fain to fall back upon her 
stock of wine. Not having eaten, however, the fumes of it flew to her 
head, and she woke one afternoon after having made, as it seemed to her, 
a fow years’ journey farther back even than the memories of Marshmead. 

% * a % * 

In the city of Vienna there isa large demand for flowers. The people 
who have cultivated the contradictory art of pursuing pleasure with the 
systematic dreg-draining energy of men yet without losing the fresh and 
hearty abandon of children—the Germans, who, more joy-loving than 
Frenchmen, neither translate nor import ennuwi—sympathise acutely with 
the most fresh and childlike symbols of joy. 

Among the purveyors of these floral draughts to a hearty and unfailing 
appetite was to be found every evening, at the same post, a very young 
girl, Precisely at five o’clock in the afternoon, fine or wet, she brought 
to the door of the Theater an der Wien a basket filled to the brim with 
bouquets and solitary blossoms; at nine o’clock she carried the basket 
away, or sooner if she had found an exceptionally good market. She was 
not well dressed enough to pass beyond the brilliant looking doorway of 
what to her was Paradise; she was but an unregarded Peri, waiting with 
such poor gifts as might purchase, not Eden, but a zwanziger. Nor 
did she often wait wholly in vain. It must, indeed, go hard with girlhood 
if it cannot contrive to sell a few flowers. 

It was even in her favour that she was poorly dressed, and that she 
allowed her lilies and moss-roses to speak for themselves and for her. She 
had rivals, some bold-faced, some cunningly modest, who, for the most 
part, deprived her of chance customers. But our dark-eyed maiden had 
secured a clientéle who were faithful to her—who, if they wanted one of her 
leaves or blossoms, and sometimes if they did not, preferred to give their 
stray small change to one who never troubled them. Buying of her had 
an air of gathering flowers for themselves. All these girls had picked up 
names: the dark-eyed and quiet one was known to the loungers of the 
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entrance as die Kornblume, the Blue Cornflower—she was so dark, so 
ragged, so hidden among the standing crowd, and had, alas, so little to 
do with the harvest of the field. And yet, at the same time, it was the 
weed that drew many eyes through the waving ranks of corn. 

But it was a hard life, all the same; for the Cornflower was a modest 
and timid weed. Nothing was known of her, not even among her acquain- 
tances of the kerbstone, except that she came and went as punctually as 
the violet, and waited as patiently for kreutzers, and as silently, as the 
hyacinth waits for golden sunbeams. The other flower-girls, who laughed 
and joked together, looked upon her as an intruder ; but that mattered but 
little—in spite of her few regular customers she was scarcely in their way, 
and the customers she had they could well afford to lose. It was not 
every evening that any of them came to the theatre; and then she was 
lucky if she was allowed to go home with a basket less full by a single 
leaflet than when she came. 

I think, however, that even the boldest of the poor Cornflower’s suc- 
cessful rivals would have thrown her a chance or two sometimes had they 
known that she lived hopelessly alone; that she was such a very weed 
among weeds. I am the more sure of it, because kind hearts lie so deep 
that the deeper down in the world they are sought for, the more surely 
they are to be found. But the Cornflower’s companions were a thought- 
less generation—and so she had, like the weakest of a flock of thoughtless 
sparrows, to put up with the smallest crumbs that the wind, or some 
compassionate hand, cast beyond the devouring circle. Happily there 
were a few such hands—but it is not hands that think or feel. They gave, 
and that was enough for charity and for them. 

Was it enough for the Cornflower? She thought so. With enough 
silver to renew her stock and to buy a roll, she was richer than Diogenes, 
who was, as all the world knows, richer than Alexander. She knew nothing 
of the delights of sausage or beer—a good honest slice of sour black 
bread, washed down with a hearty draught of water, gave health to her 
fast-growing limbs, and the sweetest sleep in the world to her lively 
brain. She breathed the scent of flowers all day long—they gave flavour 
to her black bread and to her dreams. And then the sky—what a bed- 
curtain she found it when she was tired; it was spotted and hung all over, 
not with kreuzers, but with real I’riedrichs d’or ; she was, for the night, a 
millionaire, and the moon was none the worse for looking like a rich round 
cheese. She had enough to do in the day with making up her nosegays, 
which was quite as good, while she was quite little, as playing with a doll, 
and very much better, as she grew up, than watching the blossoms fade 
and throwing them away. 

But this was summer life—if she had only been a squirrel or a dor- 
mouse and could have slept out the cold, it would not have been hard to 
be content with stars for wealth, and flowers for sisters and bread-winners. 
When it rained or froze she had to creep into some church porch, or into 
the church itself whenever it was open, or into any other corner that 
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might temper the wind to her. Once or twice she had found her way into 
a beggar’s lodging ; but she was frightened, and had given away her day’s 
earnings to others who were far richer than she, so it was bad economy 
in every way. So, even in winter time, she had to practice the art of 
saving house-rent—a measure of economy to which she was the more 
prone, because she had one wildly extravagant taste—a passion for bright 
rags ; it would be absurd to say bright clothes. Her festival was to starve 
as long as possible, and then to buy from some Hebrew dealer the rem- 
nants of some scarlet handkerchief, petticoat, or shawl. One old fellow, to 
whom she went with eager timidity to make her first purchase of this 
kind, cheated her outrageously to the extent of two whole kreutzers, but 
the second time he sold her anold shawl, that had cost nothing, at 
scarcely more than cost price, and threw in half-a-yard of ribbon that he 
saw her stare at with hungry eyes. The third time he introduced a 
system of barter: he gave her unmarketable rags in exchange for useless 
flowers. The old Jew and the young flower-girl seldom exchanged a word ; 
he probably was too much ashamed of his one piece of very limited kind- 
ness to add to his shame by committing farther follies. He had his 
reward, however; when he most righteously fell into the hands of the 
police, it was not without leaving behind him one pair of wet eyes. 

Unhappily, this mishap occurred just at the beginning of an excep- 
tionally sharp winter, and when the last thread of the Cornflower’s last 
shawl was giving way. She had brought with her to the old Jew’s door 
a whole basket-load of I know not what poor unseasonable verdure to buy 
something a little more seasonable ; and she found only a couple of police 
agents engaged in the Augean labour of making an inventory of litter, and 
they, not being made good-tempered by having to finish such a task in 
the cold, or by her interruption, thrust her out by her almost bare shoulders 
into the snow. The wind was keen, and she felt it pierce her with a new 
sharpness, for she now, for the first time, realised what it means to be 
alone in a bleak and biting world. It was, however, close upon the hour 
at which the theatre opened, so, cold or sorry, she must lose no time. 
Carriages filled with fine ladies, scarcely more delicate than she, strong 
men thickly clad, and scores of her own age, warm with fire and food, 
passed her at every step, and she felt how little the world was to her—to 
the Cornflower among the corn. 

There was more than a usual amount of bustle about the theatre door 
that evening when she took her stand in her accustomed corner. The 
Emperor himself was to be there to sce with his own august eyes the 
pirouettes and zephyr-poses of the spoiled darling of all Vienna, the 
fascinating dancer, Marietta Romani. To the Cornflower, who was versed 
in all the gossip of the pavement, the name of the great ballerina rang with 
a more awful sound than that of the Kaiser's own. She had once seen 
her pass from the stage door to her carriage, wrapped from head to foot 
in furs that made her look like a ball of swansdown, with her little dark 
head, not higher than the slim Cornflower’s shoulder, peeping out and 
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smiling all over with serene triumph. She had wondered who the tall, 
strong man could be, with blond hair, round face, grey eyes, and shoulders 
like Hercules, who dared almost to carry the wonderful Marietta from the 
door: he was probably the manager, she thought, who was to her ever 
active imagination a sort of Grand Lama, bearing the authority above even 
that of an agent of police, if such a thing could be. 

How cold she felt, as one carriage after another drew up and sent its 
cloaked and shawled freight inside those bright and warm-looking doors! 
On common occasions, winter weather favoured her earnings, for the 
boldest and therefore the most successful of her rivals were summer 
swallows. But the Emperor spoiled her market. No one whispered in 
his imperial ear that a poor flower-girl would have to lose a winter shawl 
because he happened to be going to the play, or he might perhaps have 
been as generous as the old Jew. But she was not to remain quite 
penniless. 

‘“‘ Der Teufel!” she heard a full, strong voice exclaim close behind 
her—that is to say, near the stage door. ‘I've forgotten the bouquet— 
I wouldn’t have left it behind for a thousand pounds.” He said pounds 
in English: and his German was strange to the girl’s quick ears. 

For once, accident had placed her in the front rank, for the others 
were crowding about the grand entrance. With the ready instinct of a 
tradeswoman, she held up her basket, and looked up without saying a 
word. Lo and behold, it was the very broad-shouldered gentleman on 
whose arm she had caught her solitary glimpse of the Marietta, accom- 
panied by a companion in hussar uniform. 

‘‘ Never mind,” said the latter. ‘I dare say she won’t miss number 
one thousand and one—unless, indeed, the paper came from the bank, 
or was fastened with something better than wire. Come in—my hands 
are numbed. I go empty-handed, you see—when flowers are made of 
gold, Emptiness is the distinction of a poor subaltern.” 

He went in, while the tall man lingered an instant on the pavement. 
He had seen the Cornflower’s basket—perhaps, also, her large black eyes, 
which were to-night even brighter than usual. 

“ Well—what sort of rubbish have you got there, my good girl?” he 
asked. 

She held up a bunch of violets and camcllias—they might buy the 
shawl after all. 

‘‘Bah! Everybody will have violets and camellias: one might as 
well have nothing as that thing. Here—hold up your basket and let me 
see. No—nothinghere. Yes; the lieutenant was right,’’ he muttered : 
‘‘one must make presents like a Russian Grand Duke to-night if one 
wants to be marked out of this crowd. That infernal nosegay of mine 
would have done—but—ah! I'll take a hint from the lieutenant after 
all. She’ll know that a man means something who gives her nothing but 
a flower.—Snowdrops, no; violets again, no; winter roses. Here, I'll 
take this rose.” 
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The poor girl's hopes fell. All this grand prospect to end in a half 
zwanziger ! 

The big Englishman took the poor little winter rose, felt in his 
pocket and threw a coin. ‘ Good-night, my girl,” he said in his full 
voice. ‘* Any way that rose shall cost more than any other rose—it’s for 
the Romani!” 

She looked for the coin among her flowers, into which it had fallen. 
It was bright new gold, with a milled edge and a bas-relief of a cavalier 
on horseback piercing a dragon witha spear. Her heart gave a bound— 
if it had not been for the last words of her customer she would have 
thought it a blunder. Had she thought so, would she have tried to give 
it back again ? Only do not let the Cornflower be blamed, though the 
likeliest answer be, No. It seemed to her that one of the ducats in the 
sky had tumbled off its peg just as her basket was in the way to break 
its fall. But this was plainly something better than a ducat—perhaps 
one of the broken pieces that every now and then leave the moon in want 
of repair. 

Evidently the name of that far-off star of stars, Marietta Romani, was 
a name of good luck to her. She sat down, and thought what she would 
do with her treasure—it was her first taste of gold. Of course she would 
buy a shawl, scarlet, and new. The draper would tell her the value of 
her fortune and give her the change. Then she would buy a bright 
ribbon and net for her hair, like Gretchen or Trudchen, whom she envied 
for their finery and their pushing ways. Then she would have a feast 
somewhere—perhaps Gretchen or Trudchen might help her eat it, and 
then they would all be friends. And then a wild vision came into her 
head of going back to some black tents that she remembered among 
far-off plains and marshes, where she might chatter once more in a 
strange old jargon and hear again certain wild old tunes. And then she 
thought of the old Jow who had sold her rags for flowers. What a 
proud pleasure it would have been to have gone to him and paid him 
for her grand purchase, not in snowdrops, but in real money! She would 
have felt like a Princess patronising a Merchant Prince. Even now, 
perhaps, he might afford a safety-valve for this Fortunatus’ coin of hers: 
some of it must find its way between the prison bars. 

Hark! A shout—the Kaiser ! 

She rushed forward with the rest to catch a ray from royalty—she 
could not help it, indeed, for she was pushed by a jerk from behind into 
the wave of the crowd—and her good English gold was shaken from 
her momentarily-relaxing fingers and swept into the limbo of Alnaschar’s 


dreams. 
* 


e x 

The Cornflower was longer looking for her sovereign than Mrs. Gold- 

rick was in looking for her key ; for though the search lasted but a single 

night, she was of an age when hours are very long. She was still young 

enough to find in a day the experiences of a year. No one disturbed 
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her at her task, even before the silent hours began: she was only taken 
for a chiffoniere. 

But when the silent hours were over and the morning came in all the 
chill brightness of daybreak, she herself felt cold no longer. No; I do 
not mean that she was starved to death, though she had undergone what 
would have killed some fairly strong men. Nor doI mean that she was 
warmed with success: the sovereign was either at the bottom of a drain, 
or of sharp-eyed Gretchen’s pocket—it was all the same to the Corn- 
flower. The glow she felt was like an inner fire that made her feel light 
and buoyant: broad awake and not hungry, but as though she had been 
drinking something strange. She was also seized with a fit of coughing, 
that made her, for the first time, know what headache means. 

She wandered about less than usual that day, and sat a great deal 
on steps and in church porches, carrying her flowers—she washed and 
revived these with water, for they had to last through that evening at 
least, and they looked fevered and faded. At the same time she drank 
a long, deep draught herself from the same fountain, and it made her feel 
stronger. She bathed her forehead, and the headache went away. 

Two gentlemen passed her about an hour afterwards. 

‘‘ There, Herr Doctor,” said one of them, ‘‘did you ever see such 
eyes as those? They’re bright enough for an arch-duchess.”’ 

‘For an empress—or for a beggar, if. ij 

The second speaker looked hard at her as he spoke; but was out of 
ear-shot before his sentence was at an end. 

Gretchen, with her arm round Trudchen’s neck, passed her as she 
was on her way to her post. 

“ Ah, only look at the Cornflower!” she called out mockingly in a 
loud aside. ‘She has been dipping her fingers in somebody’s rouge- 
pot!’’ And so they also passed by on the other side. 

The Marietta was to perform again: and Court patronage had en- 
hanced her prestige. But, in spite of her difficulties, the girl contrived 
to dispose of more of her stock than usual. She felt strangely excited, 
and, to her own astonishment, flitted about and bandied words: she 
laughed almost noisily. 

“You are wrong,” she heard Trudchen say to Gretchen; ‘ it’s not 
the rouge-pot, it’s ” and she put a bouquet to her lips, as if she were 
tossing off a bumper. 

‘Ts he handsome ?”’ asked Gretchen loudly in her ear. ‘‘ He can’t 
be much else, or he’d have given you a shawl.” 

‘‘We don’t get gold-pieces, not we, for a rose-bud,” laughed out 
Trudchen, whose eyes were everywhere round her, while bold-faced 
Gretchen’s were everywhere before her. 

The Cornflower started. ‘‘You know where my money is?” she 
cried out. ‘‘ Give it me—it is mine.” ‘ 

The two girls looked at one another hard, stared, and laughed again. 

“I declare! The idiot takes us for pickpockets.” 
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‘‘ Light come, light go, my lady Cornblossom. The next money you 
get, I wouldn’t spend more than half of it in drink, if I were you.” 

All this was bitter enough, but it was nothing to the dull aching that 
seemed gradually to be rising through her limbs. She did not reply, not 
for want of words, but because of a coughing fit that drowned them as 
they rose. She was obliged once more to retire to her old corner, near 
the stage door. Once more she saw the ethereal Marietta pass to her 
carriage, escorted as before by the large Englishman. They were in 
earnest talk, and the Englishman’s foot kicked against her basket. 

‘Take care,” said Marietta, in a soft, musical contralto. ‘‘I shall 
believe that all Englishmen are awkward—for your sake, Herr Maynard.” 

‘‘ Deuce take the basket !—If you would only believe anything for my 
sake “i 

** Do you always talk so loud? Good-night, Herr Englinder—plea- 
sant dreams to you.” 

The carriage drove off, and the Englishman, after a few moments, 
lighted a cigar. The girl thought she would speak to him: but he did 
not see her, and something about his eyes made her afraid. When the 
carriage wheels were no longer heard, he was joined by the hussar 
officer. 

*¢ Bonne Fortune ?”’ asked the latter. ‘Then come to Von Geier- 
stein’s—they have lansquenet: I want to win of somebody, and you 
ought to be the very man to win from, if there’s anything in the proverb 
about love and play.” 

‘¢ Don’t be too sure of that, lieutenant—I’m in a winning mood.” 

‘¢ So much the better—I’ll back your hand.” 

So off they went, and no one had looked at the poor Cornblossom— 
why, indeed, should they? Everybody has his own affairs. 

She shut her eyes somewhere, and dreamed of the wonderful Marietta 
and the Englishman. It was a vivid but pleasant dream. When she 
woke, however, her limbs were racked with aches, her brain was throbbing, 
and her throat was swollen. 

She crept about like a ghost all day: and she went to the theatre 
door rather by force of habit than of will. She made no attempts to sell, 
nor, when the carriages had finally rolled away, did she make any attempt 
to move. Her brain was burning with dim excitement, and every breath, 
and every endeavour to swallow with her swollen throat, was agony to 
her. 

With only half her faculties about her, she still heard a carriage draw 
up, and the contralto voice laughing musically at the stage door. She 
was sitting just in the path from one to the other, and rose to avoid the 
white satin shoes of the ballerina. At least she tried to rise, for suddenly 
a singing, hissing mist rushed over her eyes and ears, wherewith the con- 
tralto voice mixed as with a dream—and then she neither heard nor knew 
anything more. 

‘‘ She is quite safe, Mein Fréulein—the crisis, so far as I can judge, 
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was over an hour ago. She ought to be conscious now—indeed I am not 
sure that she is not. Speak gently, however—not that I need ask you to 
do that, Mein Fréulei—Nature will open her eyes in her own time.” 

The Cornflower, without making an effort of memory, recognised the 
voice of the man who had compared her eyes to those of an empress or 
‘a beggar—if”’—something that had passed away. 

There was a moment's pause. Then the same voice resumed : 

‘I may tell you now, Mein Friulein, that I feared the worst. That 
endless raving in unknown tongues was no common kind of delirium. It 
was against all rule—ifI were a priest instead of a physician, I should 
have used the office of exorcism.” 

‘‘ Unknown tongues ?”” murmured a woman's voice that she remem- 
bered, but did not recognise. ‘* Suppose I could interpret them ?” 

‘ens. 

‘“‘ Yes—she talked of places—never mind where—that I know better 
than the Prater. She was repeating songs and sayings, and calling upon 
all sorts of demons (keep them from us!) to do something that concerned 
an old Jew, red petticoats, stars, flowers, and gold pieces, all mixed up in 
a way that I could not make out, though I understood all the words. I 
spoke to her myself sometimes, and she always answered, though wide of 
the mark. She was always hunting for a piece of gold. I put a piece 
into her hands, at last, to see if it would quiet her; but she dropped it as 
if it had stung her, and went on again. Don’t you sce she is a gipsy—1 
Zigeunerinn ¢” 

“Of course she is! And ane 

‘Oh, I am not ashamed of my people, if that’s what you mean, Herr 
Doctor. There were Pharaohs before Hapsburgs. But look—she opens 
her eyes.” 

The Cornflower woke as from a trance. She might or might not 
have heard of such a place as Heaven; but, in any case, she found 
herself there. 

She lay on a bed as soft to the touch as Marietta’s swansdown had 
been to the eye. The room was warm, pure, fresh, and clean, and full of 
softened sunshine filtered through green blinds. The sheets were as 
white as snow. And at the foot of the bed there sat the angel of 
this Paradise—Marietta herself, the great, wonderful, supreme Marietta 
Romani, with her beautiful smile. 

Her head still felt light, and she tried to raise her hands in order to 
assure herself in some tangible way of the reality of such a vision. But 
they lay like lead from weakness, and the poor girl dissolved into a rain 
of helpless tears. She tried to murmur something, and Marietta was at 
her side. 

The girl was just able to touch with her lips the fragrant hand that 
lay temptingly on the pillow. The physician came to the other side of 
the bed, nodded his head across it to the lady, and left the room. He 
had professed to believe in the restoring force of nature, and had a strong 
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impression that nature was as fully represented in the Ballerina’s person 
as art in his own. 

‘‘ Drink this, my poor child,’ said Marietta gently, and putting to 
the patient’s lips some cunningly devised tisane. ‘ You are not to talk 
now : to-morrow, perhaps, you shall tell me your name and all about 
yourself.” 

“ Tell me 

‘¢ Well?” 

“Am I dead ?” 

‘* You are as alive as I am, and that’s being very much alive.” 

‘* Have I been here all night? How did I come here? Where are 
my flowers? What makes me so weak? Why are you so good ? 

“Hush! Didn't I say you were not to talk to-day? Yes; you have 
been here all night, and a good many nights besides. Your flowers? I 
am afraid they have been dead a long while; but you shall have plenty 
more when you are well. And you are weak because you have been very 
ill; but you will get stronger every day. Good-bye. Ihave to go to the 
theatre now: so go to sleep, and I will come and see you as soon as I am 
back again.” 

‘¢ And you—are you really Marietta ?” 

‘“« Really Marietta. Good-bye.” 

The Cornflower, however, did not go to sleep; she lay awake in con- 
valescent luxury. By-and-bye an elderly German woman brought some 
broth: and she let loose her questions upon her, with better success than 
upon Marietta. 

From this informant she learned that she had lain there, fluttering 
between life and death, six long weeks. That the Ballerina, on coming 
alone from the stage door, had nearly fallen prone over the senseless 
beggar-girl, who lay in a dead faint among her dying nosegays. That a 
quickly-gathering group insisted upon it that the flower-girl was asleep or 
drunk, but that Marictta had waved them back, even the manager him- 
self, and said (like a queen, save in stature) half to herself and half 
aloud— 

‘‘ There, but for luck, might be Marietta Romani. Look at her face ; 
look at her clothes. Don’t you see the girl is ill and starved? ‘Take her 
indoors at once, and send for a doctor. Good Heaven, to think of what 
goes on outside, while we are playing the fool within !”’ 

‘‘ Impossible, Jréulein,” said the manager, deferentially but firmly. 
‘‘We cannot turn the theatre into a hospital for beggar-girls at this 
hour.” 

‘‘T insist upon it,” said Marietta. 

‘“‘Impossible,” repeated the manager. It could not be expected that 
he should conform to all her whims; he must draw the line somewhere. 
“Won't you get into your carriage, Fraulein? You will catch your 
death of cold out here; and to-morrow evening, you know—another 
court patronage i 





”’ whispered the Cornflower. 
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For all answer she took off her famous swansdown cloak and threw 
it over the bare shoulders of the flower-girl. 

‘‘ The police-bureau,” suggested somebody. 

‘‘ The hospital,’’ suggested another. 

The actress stamped her foot. ‘‘Johann,” she called out to her 
coachman, ‘‘ put this girl into the carriage. Instantly—do you hear ? 
Or I will walk home, and you shall quit my service to-morrow. There— 
gallop home. Which of you there has got some brandy? Nobody ? 
Never mind—Martha, my eau de Cologne. Now—quick! Gallop, and 
call up Doctor Marcus on the road.” 

The manager offered his arm to help in Marietta after her patient, but 
she turned her whole back upon him and was off at full speed without 
another word. 

Dr. Marcus naturally suggested her removal from Marietta’s luxurious 
villa to the hospital, but admitted at the same time that the case was 
highly critical. 

‘‘ Pray, Doctor,” asked the Ballerina, ‘if I were your patient, would 
you advise my nurse to remove me ?”’ 

‘¢ Not unless I wanted to kill you, Fraulein.” 

‘Then you shall not remove her. You must let me be kind to the 
people, Doctor—the people have been very kind to me.” 

So the Cornflower was transplanted into a conservatory, and was 
nursed with the bright zeal that her protectress threw into all things. We 
always love the creatures that we have helped in their need, and when our 
help is given as a free gift and not asa loan. Marietta escaped from 
many a feast, and from not a few dissipations, in order to go home and 
wait upon her helpless foundling. If the Cornflower had been a dog or a 
bird, it would not have been the same. When the fever was at its height, 
the unwearied Marietta had sat up in the sick-room for nights together 
after coming home tired and sleepy from the stage. It was no recognised 
duty on her part—so let those who please suggest that there was neither 
sense nor merit in indulging her whim of not passing by on the other side. 

The manager was afraid that her own health might break down; 
but it did not, and he could not interfere. Her English friend, however, 
was bolder. 

“What is that street-girl to you?” he asked one morning, while 
killing his time, or rather devouring it wholesale, in the dancer’s boudoir. 

She lifted her shoulders—a gesture of hers that always charmed the 
Englishman. ‘‘ Rather—what is she to you?” she asked in her turn, 
throwing her little head round sideways towards the largest mirror in the 
room. 

‘“‘ Only—that—lI am jealous of her. That's all.” 

‘Jealous? Ofa girl?” 

‘‘ Yes—of a girl: just as I should be of a kitten.” 

‘‘ Why I believe you are jealous of my own shadow.”’ 

‘So Tam.” 
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‘‘That is pleasant—to be offered an engagement for the part of 
Desdemona.” 

‘‘ Marietta! You are the most 

‘Don’t be angry! Do all Englishmen pretend to make love by 
looking as sullen asa bear? I think I shall take my chance of marry- 
ing some Grand-Duke or ex-King after all.” 

‘‘ Marietta—I have come to speak to you seriously. Iam an English- 
man.” 

‘Thank you for telling me that: though it is not exactly news.” 

‘‘T am not a Grand-Duke nor an ex-King. But I am better off than a 
sackful of them. Iam my own master, and not a boy—I mean what I 
say. You know how much I love you. Will you give up this wearing 
life of yours—will you be my wife—once for all? Only I warn you—if 
you say ‘No,’ you will—I shall——_”” 

‘‘You are a rich English milord—and you would really marry a 
dancing girl off the stage ?” 

‘‘ Yes, a million times, if I were King of England.” 

‘‘Thank you,’’ she said frankly. ‘I don’t think I ever had a real 
offer of marriage before. I don’t exactly know how to behave. But—let 
me see—have I not heard something about a certain disconsolate 
widower 7” 

He frowned angrily. ‘‘ Can’t you understand?” he asked. ‘‘ People 
often marry when they’re young, and don’t love till they’re old, sometimes. 
My time has come now.” 

Marietta held out her hand. 

‘¢ Will you forgive me ?”’ she said. ‘I know youcan. No; I can’t 
marry you. There are reasons you can’t understand. I couldn’t marry 
you if I wished it—and——” 

‘¢ You do wish it, Marietta ? What then.” 

‘“‘No; Idon’t wish it. I wish to be free. You call this life of mine 
wearing—it is not wearing: it is life, and it is joyful. I will be neither 
wife nor mother, You say you would ask me to marry you if you were a 
king. I don’t say I would not marry a king, but my heart's in my heels, 
and there it will stay. I won't ask anybody to take me as I am.” 

“‘ But if I don’t ask for all your heart, Marietta—if I will gladly take 
you as you are—if—Marietta, it’s not my way to make fine speeches, 
or go down on. my knees. But, heart or no heart, all I want in this 
world is you.” 

‘¢ Without my heart no one shall have me.” 

‘‘You cannot love me?” 

‘‘T have a thousand friends—but you shall be the first of them—if 
you please.” 

“IT must be more than friend, or—enemy.” He lowered his eyes, 
and the word fell from him as though not meant to fall. 

‘‘Herr Maynard!”’ she exclaimed, with a living flash from her bright 
eyes, like lightning; or, to take a less stale comparison, like Malle. 


” 
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Leczinska when she brought the music-book down upon the head of Mr. 
Abner, “My enemy! Are you laughing at me, or mad ?” 

“Yes, Iam mad. You make me so. I don’t know what I say. I 
am not used to be treated in this manner. I am used to have my own 
way, always: I have never put my will under anybody’s feet but yours. 
You have known it for months, and now you trample on it. You are 
right; you have no heart, and Iam mad. But it is too late; I cannot 
unlove you, nor will I.”’ 

“You talk, as if you had any right to complain, of a woman whose 
trade it is to be good friends with all the world, and who is yours because 
she liked you, and thought you manlier and better than the rest, and 
thought her friendship with you was above either romance or trade. My 
race, my art, put me outside the world of good women, if there is such a 
thing—not that I care—but that makes me the more dependent upon 
brave and true-hearted men. If I married it would be for the sake of 
rank or wealth—you know that as well as I. And then I should lose a 
true friend whom I can’t afford to lose.”’ 

The Englishman turned from her and left the room. But two days 
afterwards he came again. 

Now the Cornflower, delirious as she was, had, by one of those incom- 
prehensible freaks common in morbid conditions of the brain, heard every 
word of a conversation which had taken place only on the other side of 
an imperfectly closed door. <A few days after her crisis it came back to 
her, together with many other things of which she had been unconscious 
at the time. She had plenty of time for self-recoliection as she lay for 
days and nights with nothing to do but recover her strength and let her 
thoughts come. Both processes went on with equal rapidity ; the thoughts 
came in crowds, for she had to realise new ideas as well as gather up the 
old. There is no need to dwell, however, on more than one or two. 
Marietta was, of course, an archangel of glory; it would have been de- 
grading in her to stoop to the Englishman, though she pitied him from 
the bottom of her heart. How could he, how could anyone, fail to love 
so divine a creature as her guardian spirit—how could anyone fail to be 
driven to despair by so hopeless a yearning of the sunflower for the sun ? 
She herself was more than satisfied ; Marietta had not owed her or been 
asked for even a crumb of love, and yet had bestowed whole loaves. But 
—when was this elysium of luxurious convalescence to come to an end? 
The thought made her shudder that in a week or two, perhaps, she would 
have to be cast back again into the companionship of Gretchen, Trudchen, 
and the paving-stones, with less moral strength to encounter them than of 
old. She cried bitterly over her strengthening muscles and growing ap- 
petite, and longed that she might be ill for ever. Health wore for her 
the guise, not of the rosy sister of Aurora, but of the two hundred and 
fifty legions of demons who, according to authorities in the black-art, 
obey the behests of the King of the East Wind. 

At last came the time when Marietta allowed her to put questions ; 
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and, a little later, when she was allowed to answer questions put to her. 
The girl, and the woman scarcely older than the girl, compared their 
early years and talked together of matters high and low, as if they had 
been two shepherdesses of the plains of Shinar. fubtly, the vivid 
imagination and the stronger mind obtained its due influence over the 
narrower brain and the weaker will. Marietta hada heart of molten gold, 
only waiting to be minted into wealth for some fortunate or unfortuna'e 
man ; but, as sho had said, it was for the present crowded into her heels, 
and her brains had run into the narrow grooves of the stage. Strongly 
wilful she was, but that is not quite the same as being strong-willed. The 
younger girl, on the other hand, had already received the impress of the 
hammer of self-reliance and of war with the world—and that both extends 
the limit of the beaten metal and hardens the coin. 

Moreover, they had now for long been in a strongly-marked relation 
of mistress and servant—the patient as the unconscious tyrant, the nurse 
as the eager slave. Such relations are not to be reversed in a day. 

Marietta knew how to read. Perhaps that was not so very wonderful, 
but the street-girl thought so, who had found the names of tradesmen 
over their shops as mystical as most of us find the signs in a Juden Grasse 
or Ghetto. Her literature was not of a very high kind; it consisted 
mainly of German translations of French novels. But she used to devour 
these with great appetite, and it was a real pleasure to her to play the 
part of Scheherazade to her patient's Haroun, sometimes reading aloud, 
sometimes telling a story in her own words. ‘The girl had a dim idea that 
the wonderful Marietta was somehow the authoress of all these fine 
romances, for, to her, reading and writing were much the same thing. At 
least this notion succeeded her original, but not long enduring, belief that 
the stories of the Boulevardes and of the Trianon were all true. This also 
deepened the false relation between them. The stronger nature formed a 
still more exaggerated estimate of the power of the weaker; and, while 
fitted to protect and patronise, was content humbly to worsbip and 
admire. 

By-and-bye, as her illness floated farther and farther away, Marietta 
began to miss her occupation of sick-bed attendance, more especially~ 
for she was terribly inconsistent—as the visits of her Englishman had 
become less frequent than formerly. She had no new parts to learn for 
the theatre, and began to feel ennui. One day, while posing herself 
before the cheval glass in one of her own pet attitudes, she suddenly faced 
round and said : 

“A bright thought! I will teach you to read. Would you like to?” 

The girl looked all eager gratitude. ‘‘ Oh, Madame !——”’ she began. 

‘*You would ? Then we will begin now. Let me see—what is the 
best way to begin? With the letters, I supposec—‘there—that’s A—that’s 
B ee ee ” 

‘Please, Madame—TI should like first to learn to read Marietta.” 

‘© Well—that wouldn’t be a bad way either. But no—you ought first 
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to be able to read your own name, and write it too. By the way, what 
is your name? I have been going to ask it every minute ; only something 
always put itoutof my head. What is it—Lisa—Maria—Carolina ee 

‘‘No; nothing of that sort. It’s Kornblume.” 

‘Nonsense. That’s nota name. I mean something that belongs to 
you, like Marietta does to me.” 

Kornblume shook her head. ‘That's all that belongs to me,” she 
said. And indeed it was all, except gratiiude. 

‘‘ You must have a name, then,” said Marietta. ‘I'd give you mine, 
only I’m tired of it. Louisa—Rosamunda—Beatrice—Euphemia—there 
are hundreds of pretty names. But I want to give you one as a present 
from me. I have it! You shall have my own old name that they told me 
was too heavy to dance with. I should like to have it about me again— 
you shall be Margaret—what I used to be. I will call you Margaret, and 
you shall call me Marietta: and then my old self can talk to my new self 
whenever we have a mind.” 

A wild hope rushed through Margaret’s quick brain : or rather hovered 
over it like the sculptured dove that she had so often seen above the fonts 
in her casual church lodgings. The bird of the ark was not to be absent 
even from such baptism as hers, received by a beggar and bestowed by a 
ballet-girl. 

‘¢ Ah, Madame 3 

‘“‘ Marietta—Marietta! Did I not tell you to call me Marietta?’ 
She stamped her foot in mock impatience. ‘‘ The idea of my old name 
calling my new name Madame!” 

‘«¢ Ah—how long will that be?” 

‘¢ Will what be?” 

“* That—that I shall be able to talk to you? I am afraid that I am 
getting strong.”’ 

‘‘ How long? Why, what are you dreaming of ? You don’t want to 
go back to the streets, do you? You shall be my own maid. You shall 
go with me to the theatre, and see me dance, if you like—you shall put 
my bouquets in water, and buy my gloves, and mend my fans. I’ve got 
hundreds that I can’t use for want of mending. And then you shall read 
to me when you've learnt how, and talk to me as if we were among the 
tents, miri Pen! Oh, I shall have a thousand things for you to do. Will 
you do them, Margaret?” 

“Gracious lady! I will die for you.” 

“ Mari . 

‘« Then—I will live and die for you, Marietta !”’ 

And so the reading lesson ended for that day. The next, the Corn- 
weed, whom we must know as such no more, was able to rise from her 
bed—three inches taller and a life-time older than when she had been laid 
down. She towered over the tiny Marietta by a full head, and, with her 
marked features and darker hues dwarfed her mistress into insignificance. 

She was in all the pride of new-born happiness and returning health, 
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refined by the last lingering touch of long illness, when Herr Maynard, 
after a long absence, entered the room. He had once seen the Corn- 
flower, but he had never seen Margaret, and the two girls together looked 
to him like Celia and Rosalind—he had read a little Shakspere, even 
though he was an Englishman. 

How long ago the days of hunger and cold seemed to be! Margaret 
even could bear to be called Gretchen after a time, though it was the 
name she detested most in all the world. She forgot what it meant to be 
hungry, and what it meant to be cold.; Among other things she forgot the 
natural connection between flowers and stars, and learned the civilised 
connection between flowers and lamps instead. She did not live the life 
of alady, but she was something more to her mistress, she felt, than 
lady’s-maid, and she was proud in the duty of guarding, like the youngest 
of the dragon’s brood, a shawl, a pair of gloves, or a fan. Marietta 
found a new delight in having things done for her out of faithful gratitude 
and not only out of faithful service: and the more active Margaret grew, 
the more her mistress sank into easy dependence upon her. 

It was a strange moment when the girl first descended from a 
carriage upon the pavement in front of that dark old stage entrance where 
she had taken up her nightly post for years. She turned her face side- 
ways, so as not to be recognised, not trusting to her matured features, in- 
creased stature and good clothes. But even that was in vain. 

A girl presented a bouquet, with a profound and exaggerated courtesy : 
‘¢ Will your most gracious ladyship condescend 4 

Margaret had learned a good many things from her course of French 
literature, and she blushed crimson, and hurried on to escape the scornful 
laugh that followed her. 

And yet what cause had she for shame ? 

Well, about as little, and as much, as any wild weed that suddenly finds 
itself transplanted into a hot-house of exotic flowers: the shame of one 
who, through no merit of her own, has been exalted above her old fellow- 
weeds, and of one who guiltily drinks in the stove-warmth and the artificial 
rain which are not intended for her. She was not the only escort of 
Marietta: the Englishman had apparently recovered his passing lunacy 
and had gradually returned as regularly as of old, and more contentedly, 
to his functions of cavalier-in-ordinary to the queen of Coryphéerie. 

He did not know—how should he ?—that this Viennese Rosalind was 
the girl from whom he had bought the winter-rose : when he bought it, 
he had been thinking of the rose, not of her, even though he had noticed 
for a moment the blackness and depth of her large eyes. But he was 
not a man whom it was easy for a girl to look upon and not observe. It 
was not long before Margaret, as well as Marietta, found out something 
more about him than that his name was Maynard and that he was an 
Englishman. The character attached to the name was to some extent 
indicated in his appearance. He was of the full, ruddy, and largely 
muscular type from which a certain air of gaucherie is inseparable, when it 
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is imprisoned within the four walls of a room, or when its strength is 
brought to bear upon litile things, and which therefore, in past time 
earned for Englishmen a reputation for gaucherie in general. His 
company was eagerly sought by men, especially by those whose pockets 
were as chronically empty as those of his friend, the lieutenant : 
women on the whole disliked him, not for any disagreeable qualities, 
but because his devotion to one was apparently supreme. At least 
they generally professed to dislike him: for, in the easy-going circle of 
the most easy-going of capitals in which he chose to move he seldom 
found dislike stand in the way of special favour. Marietta was proud 
. of him as a follower: it pleased her to feel that she was leading a lion 
with a thread of silk, and never suspected that she had forgotten to draw 
the lion’s teeth and claws. 

These existed, however — so, at least Margarct found, or thought 
she found. It seemed marvellously strange to her that her mistress 
should remain so calmly cold to such romantic devotion. She 
accepted the Herculean Herr Maynard for Marictta, and thought it 
high treason to sentiment to refuse true love—the one -flaw in her god- 
dess’s ideal perfections. She, who knew now what to be alone means, 
looked upon love of any kind as an inestimable treasure of which every 
drop was to be valued at its weight in diamonds. For her dear mistress 
she listened to the heavy foot of Herr Maynard on the stairs, remembered 
his words, followed the depth of his bass voice, and watched with interest 
the coming and going of half-smiles and whole clouds upon his heavy lips 
and eyes. He loved her whom she loved, and that was enough to place 
her in sympathy with him. The Englishman did not make her his con- 
fidante, but he never seemed to be weary of being with her or talking to 
her. Any mere outward observer would have found it hard to say whether 
Herr Maynard was following mistress or maid, Margaret or Marietta. 
Marietta herself once remarked, laughingly— 

“T ought to be jealous, Gretchen—that Englishman of mine was 
never so much at my heels till he saw you. Before you left your bed he 
hadn't been near me for days—since he saw you, he has never been away 
for hours.” 

And then Gretchen once more turned crimson. Gretchen was still 
less the Cornflower than even Margaret had been. 

Shortly afterwards, the wind that bloweth where it listeth, caught bold 
of another straw or two that might serve for weathercocks to the weather- 
wise, who know the effect of feminine sympathy as an antidote for feminine 
coldness. 

“Are you very fond of Marietta?” asked Maynard, as he and Gret- 
chen were in attendance upon a rehearsal of the corps de ballet. 

She opened her large eyes to their full. 

“‘T should have thought a warm heart like yours would have been 
repelled by such an icicle. For me, I am getting sick of being led about 
like a tame bear. If I were ever able to change my mind, I should hate 
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her. I wonder you don't: she is just as full of her whims to you as she 
is to me.” 

“‘ Sho is the best and dearest of all the world. If you meant what 
you say I should hate you.” 

So said Gretchen, sternly fierce and with her most tragic air. Butshe 
felt a stolen, guilty pleasure all the same. She moreover became doubly 
attentive to Marictta’s slightest caprices, who was, in truth, becoming a 
mere spoiled child in her hands. Marietta could have done as well with- 
out Gretchen as a hop-bine without its pole. 

Another straw was that one evening, during a performance, Marictta’s 
dress caught fire. She had so completely learned to be helpless that she 
did nothing but scream—it was a fearful instant. Gretchen was at the 
wings, and rushed forward. Maynard was also at the wings, but did not 
rush forward until he had lost three whole seconds by thrusting Gretchen 
back. Marietta was saved by those on the stage, by the time he had 
said— 

‘Don't stir—you will only catch fire too.” 

Then he pulled off his coat, and ran to the help of Marietta. But 
Gretchen could not but notice that, even in that hurried moment, his first 
thought had been for the one who was not in peril, but only might be. 

Marietta, to the relief of Vienna, was not seriously injured ; but the 
fright obliged her to keep her room for some days, during which Gretchen 
never left her side. At the end of the third day, however, she went into 
the boudoir to tell Maynard with her own lips how her mistress was 
going on. 

«‘ Ah, here you are at last,” he said. ‘It seems like three years. 
And how is Marictta? Better? That’s all right then. But you are 
not looking quite so well, though. It was a mercy that I kept you back. 
I know what you would have done: there would have been an end of both 
of you. Iknowher: she would have thought nothing of throwing herself 
upon you, flames and all.” 

‘¢T would have taken her, flames and all.” 

‘I know you are a little heroine, Gretchen. So Iam going to take 
you into my confidence. Will you listen to me?” 

He lowered his voice as he spoke, not tenderly, but as if he was afraid 
of being overheard. * But his voice, though naturally loud, had much 
tenderness in it when he spoke low—at least Gretchen thought so, with 
whom a very little tenderness went a very long way. She waited. 

‘‘ Ts it about Marietta ?”’ she asked, as he did not proceed. 

‘Tt is about Marietta, and it is not,” he answered. ‘It is quite as 
much about yourself. I can tell you what I cannot tell her: you area 
woman with a heart in you: she must have been made by a sculptor. 
The idea of a girl like her setting up for the character of a prude—it is 
too absurd. “If I were to go back to Paris, or London, and say that I 
had found a ballet-girl in Vienna beyond scandal, I should be laughed 
at.” 
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‘¢T don’t understand you, Herr Maynard. Marietta is a queen.” 

“Yes, a queen of pierrots and columbines. It is girls like you, 
Gretchen, who are made to love and to be loved: and I almost believe 
that mock-queen of yours has infected you with some of her own frost. 
But you know, at least, what the word love means? You could love if 
you tried? Dearest Gretchen si 

Her eyes kindled, and the whole universe began to swim round her in 
almost as blinding and deafening a whirl as when she had fallen faint- 
ing in the street. A wild and guilty hope scized her that the straws 
had in truth been showing the drift of the wind. Rather of the hurricane, 
for as such it rose before her and made her spread out both hands, as if 
to ward off a danger rather than as if to embrace a welcome dream. She 
knew well enough that she could love: there was no need for her to try. 

‘‘ Dearest Gretchen” was all she heard and all she saw in this 
moment of her suddenly revealed womanhood. And yet she was terrified 
by an as yet unconscious shame to feel that the contemptuous dispraise 
of her benefactress tasted sweet to her ears. This deep-voiced roué was 
to her the deep voice of Adam to Eve: was it not all an inevitable part 
of her Paradise ? She had entered, and must prove all its joys. 

‘¢ Dearest Gretchen,’’ echoed her heart again: and then ‘‘ Gretchen !” 
her ears heard from an inner room. 

“Hark—I must go back to Marictta,” she exclaimed, longing to 
remain, yet still more eager to fly. 

‘“‘Confound Marietta!’ grumbled Maynard. ‘‘ Gretchen, I must 
speak to you. When can you leave her—when can I see you again ?” 

‘¢ To-morrow,” she tossed to him over her shoulder, as she darted off 
like a frightened dryad. 

Marietta opened her eyes at her. ‘‘ Why, what has happened, 
Gretchen?” she asked. ‘I am getting half afraid of you—you are 
growing so grand and beautiful. IfI did not know it to be impossible, I 
should begin to think you no longer mine. I only wanted my scent- 
bottle. What is it? Who has been here?” 

‘“‘Nothing—nobody—that is—Oh, madame, I am so glad you are 
getting well!” 

‘“*¢ Madame ?’” 

« T mean——” 

“JT don’t think you know what you mean. Only don’t leave me, 
Gretchen !”’ 

“Never! Did you forsake me in my sorrow, that I should leave you 
in my joy?” 

Her heart was bursting for want of sympathy: and yet she could not 
find it in her to set it free, though she beat about the bush and opened 
her lips to speak a hundred times an hour. But what she could not 
express grew therefore all the deeper. A new love had come to her, 
worth a hundred of the old: she recalled once more the conversation she 
had heard between Maynard and Marietta, and could not repress the 
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triumph that placed ker on a pinnacle above even that of her goddess. 
‘You can love and be loved ”—on these words she fed all day and all 
night, flavouring her soul’s food with ‘‘ Dearest Gretchen” and the fifty 
other small syllables that formed fifty million volumes for her. The wan- 
dering peri had not crept into Paradise without a fitting fee after all— 
‘¢she could love and be loved’’—she had all the right of Marietta to be 
there, and more. How she decked the broad shoulders of the English- 
man with the May-roses of her fancy, crowned his brows with myrtles, 
filled his voice with the intoxication of the hyacinth, and dreamed of the 
delights of the queen bee, for whom roses, myrtles, and hyacinths are 
made! In her sweet though broken sleep she was the flower-girl once 
more, binding and blending unimaginable flowers. Maynard had thought 
of her as Rosalind: she was in truth Titania. 

At last, after a few moments, or hours, or years—she took no heed of 
them—to-morrow came. She sprang from her bed with a bound, and 
trusted that she might find her mistress inclined to keep her room for 
another day. As ill-luck would have it, however, Marietta professed 
herself quite recovered, so that when Herr Maynard called, there was no 
chance of seeing him alone. That night she dreamed that she hated 
Marietta, and, when she woke, had no room in her mind for the grace of 
being ashamed. 

The next day, however, her will made a way. She managed to 
escape attending an unexpected rehearsal on the plea of a bad headache: 
Marietta’s caprices, if exigent, were never cruel. Her heart told her that 
Herr Maynard would come, and he came. 

‘¢ She is out ?”” he asked. ‘‘ Then I can tell you what I want with- 
outinterruption. You remember our talk of last time ? Gretchen, the 
devil knows why, but you are the only living creature who can influence 
that statue of snow. Make use of your magic for me: I will have her, 
though it costs me marriage—on the honour of a gentleman. You must 
help me: you are brave, dearest Gretchen, and as true and clever as you 
are brave. It is no bad offer I make her; I am rich, and you wish her 
well. Ishould deserve to be hanged outright, if I asked you to do any- 
thing that would hurt a hair of her head. You may judge how my heart 
is set by my giving her love instead of hate for her coldness, and by my 
degrading myself by confessing my contemptible defeat to a living soul. 
But succeed I will, and my last hope lies in you. I will give you better 
than thanks, Gretchen. On the day of my marriage to Marietta you 
shall have a thousand pounds—ten thousand florins—a dowry one of 
your countesses might envy. You will? Think over it: I have waited 
too long not to wait a few hours more.” 

If silence gives consent, the bargain was made. But did Niobe 
consent to her doom though she uttered not a word? It was with the 
silence of a tearless Niobe that Gretchen saw him go, and a figure take 
his place, in whom she recognised the gigantic sentinel of Paradise, who 
had left his post to make the rounds and expel intruders. No disap- 
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pointment ever came upon a woman's heart with a more cruelly sudden 
frost. Maynard may not have been worth a woman’s thought; but 
hearts are not much in the habit of thinking, nor, perhaps, would they 
be worth very much if they were. The pen has not been made where- 
with to fill up the outlines of a numb despair, blank by its very nature. 
Only may we behold the first coil of the serpent of the dream picture of 
St. Danae, unwinding itself from the overturned flower-basket of Corn- 
blossom. She was the hopelessly-defeated rival of her to whom she 
now owed misery far more than happiness—so hopeless, that the man 
whom she in her “first tumult of jealousy mentally accused of having 
betrayed her, had coolly bribed her to bring her rival to his arms. What 
is there left to say ? 

How hatefully bright and beautiful was Marietta when she came 
home! As Gretchen stood behind her in front of the same mirror, 
arranging her rival's raven-black cherelure for the evening, she could have 
found it in her heart to place her strong fingers round the slender throat 
and press them till the bright face had become more haggard than her 
own. She looked at her own reflection, and, with a silent groan, 
wondered how she could ever have dreamed such a dream as had been 
so harshly dispelled. Her lips had tightened and hardened ; her cheeks 
had fallen inwards in an hour; a deep line contracted the brows, and 
her eyes looked as dead as stone. When such transformations may take 
place in an instant, what wonder that the outward signs of Gretchen's 
downfall had, in two whole hours of instants, become set as well as trans- 
formed? She was not a girl with a heartache, but a late-ripening 
woman, who had taken fire like tinder and had been scorched as quickly. 
Mistakes kill sometimes; and Gretchen had lived a woman’s whole life 
out in three or four days. Too strong to be killed, she was all the more 
bound to have grown old. How should disappointment come, when the 
very happiness it devours had proved almost too intense to bear? It was 
not as though, as with most girls, happiness had been beaten out thinly 
over her whole life, so that much may be torn away, and yet much may 
be left to cover all but a single wound. With her, happiness had been 
piled up over one point of her life mountains high, and, when the 
mountain was torn away, not a film remained to hide from the raw air 
one inch of smarting nerve. She had no memories to compensate for 
a single hope. Her memories were all of wishes ; and she had long lost 
her power of living upon air. 








* * * 

Mrs. Goldrick’s wanderings in the very land of air, on which she, at 
least, had long lived for days, had naturally taken hunger as their 
starting-point. It was absolutely necessary that she should leave her 
post for a few minutes, at least, and somehow procure substantial food. 
It needed exceptional pressure to drive her eyen to temporary absence, 
though but for a moment: but the exceptional pressure had fairly come. 
Without remarking it, she had gone through the three stages of hunger 
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which follow the disappointment of appetite—the faint, the forgetful, and 
the prostrate—and had entered upon that which is known to most wolves 
and to some men. 

The house contained nothing to eat but gold—a food of which Midas 
had already proved the unsatisfying qualities. The starving woman had 
therefore to search from attic to cellar to find what might be turned to 
food in the alembic of the pawnbroker. The result was not successful. 
She had the clothes on her back, a blanket or two, and a few pots and 
pans—nothing but what was almost as much a necessary of life as bread 
itself. It is true the Cornflower had owned fewer possessions and yet 
had been richer than Diogenes; but Mrs. Goldrick was not the Corn- 
flower. She had sat at rich men’s feasts, and had-long ago unfitted 
herself for living strictly according to the rule of the community of the 
birds of the air. But there was no help for it; she took the blanket 
from her bed, as the portion of capital that might be easiest spared, made 
it up into a bundle, and then, with a feeble, uncertain gait, very different 
from her natural erect carriage and firm stride, went out into the streets 
of St. Bavons. 

How much out of the world she lived, needs no farther proof than 
the fact of her being the only person in a provincial city who was ignorant 
of its grand piece of news. The Cornflower had been taught to read, and 
so had she. But no event in any French novel had ever taken the 
Cornflower aback so much as an advertisement upon one end of the dead 
wall of her lane took Mrs. Goldrick. Her wandering, dazzled eyes lighted 
upon her own name in letters as large as those upon her husband’s 
posters. It was the offer of a large reward to anyone who would give the 
police any sufficient tidings of her son; and this was the way in which 
the downfall of Mr. Brandt’s house first became news to her ears. 


CIIAPTER VIII. 
Dutce est DEsIPERE IN LOCO. 


Mr. Aaron’s supper-party had been lively, not to say noisy. Made- 
moiselle Leczinska had succeeded in astonishing the world, if she had 
done nothing else, and ‘that,’ as Mr. Carol explained, “ was Every- 
thing.”’ Unlike his musical collaborateur, he neither felt nor showed any 
small jealousies on the score of the débutante’s owing her triumph over 
circumstances not to his genius, but to cireumstances themselves. He was 
of course the first to offer his congratulations, together with his advice 
as to the best means of taking advantage of the flood-tide. 

There was one place vacant at table, that of Mr. Abner, who was 
sulky, and would not come in. So it was merely a family party, Lord 
Lisburn being the only stranger. 

All were in high spirits; but Mademoiselle was in the highest of all 
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the five. She even went far beyond the bounds of high spirits, so that 
Aaron himself began dimly to suspect that his pupil was not altogether 
what he had taken her to be. She affected to ignore his presence, made 
a point of interrupting him whenever he spoke a word, gave him back 
scornful stares in return for his sharp glances, and flirted outrageously 
with Lucas, till the poor fellow did not know whether he was on his head 
or his heels. She was in a very ecstasy of self-assertion, and would have 
puzzled a ten thousand times better psychologist than anybody there. 
Carol, even, found himself nowhere; and Lord Lisburn, the only one 
present whose vanity or interest was not touched by her behaviour, was 
the only one who let himself go easily with the stream. He, also, was 
the only one left unmystified, because to him alone the colours in which 
she chose to display herself to-night were such as she might have re- 
ceived from nature. He, only, had known neither the beggar-girl, nor 
the ignorant débutante, thrown, as if with a pitchfork, into a new planet, 
whereon her feet had not known how to stand. 

The most astounding intelligence in the world must be the sudden 
discovery on the part of a callow bird that it has wings. Its little soul 
has been growing in the nest, and its eyes have already discovered that 
there is a vast expanse of air, in which alone it could feel properly at 
home. It has already seen its fellow-creatures skimming about with 
ease, and has a dim consciousness of deformity, in not being able to do 
the same as they. The miserable little protuberances on its shoulders 
are only a burden to it; when it creeps to the edge of the, nest, it is only 
to overbalance itself, and to fall back among its prison of twigs and 
feathers, from fear of dropping like lead to the ground below. But one 
day the mother-bird comes homeward with some especially large cater- 
pillar in her beak, fit for the growing appetite of her growing fledgeling, 
and finds the nest empty. She looks around, above, and below, but no 
trace of cat or kite can she see. The next day the force of habit carries 
her afield to look for some yet larger worm, and the prize is disputed by 
a stranger of her own kind, stronger-winged, perhaps stronger-beaked, 
than she, who meets her with all the energy of youth and sudden con- 
sciousness of being at last lady of all the fields and paths of air. The 
fledgeling does not know herself, and the old bird, with all her wisdom, 
does not know her own. There is, however, a yet more astounding 
experience still. Certain Eastern nations have been accused of not 
crediting women with souls. Perhaps this was the error of that very old 
bird, with a considerable Eastern tincture in his veins, who had consti- 
tuted himself the guide, philosopher and friend of Mdlle. Leczinska. But 
the soul of a girl does not fail to grow, any more than the pinions of a 
bird, simply because it is for awhile invisible or cumbersome; and when 
some sudden shock has made a moment do the work of shaking out her 
soul’s feathers, the result is not unlikely to astonish not only her friends 
and philosophers, but her own self into the bargain. 

Zelda would have been an idiot, if she had not realised, however in- 
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stinctively, that one honest, out-speaking stamp of her foot had sent flying 
into annihilation the thousand petty and flimsy chains which had hitherto 
entangled her own proper life with the wretched interests of others. She 
had spurned the earth, and was out into the air on her own account: not 
a soul had to do with her triumph but her own. Others might take the 
credit to themselves, and might seek to cheat her of the profit; but she 
had struck out this time for herself, and it must be as parasites, not as 
masters, that they must follow her now. Hitherto she had devoured her 
impulses in docile silence : for once she had let her impulse fly out, and 
had found in her free caprice a power before which strong wills and 
stronger circumstances had alike shrivelled up into their shells. It was 
not the slave of the far-seeing Aaron, but one that was no more to him 
than Hecuba, who had drunk in the riotous intoxication of public applause. 
She had flung herself above her master’s head, and he and all his fellows 
looked unutterably small. Not even Lord Lisburn was able to complain 
that his peerage compensated in her eyes for what he had not done. He 
was, of course, in all the pride of lionhood before Aaron, Carol, and 
Lucas: but the lioness of the evening held her own. He was enjoying 
his new chapter, or rather episode, in life; but possibly he was not 
altogether so well satisfied with his new experience of being ill-treated 
according to his demerits as he would have professed to be. 

He had been seated on the right hand of the one lady who might be 
supposed to leaven with her presence this not too-well-assorted entertain- 
ment. Carol had placed himself on her other side, as a matter of course : 
and it was with unbelieving ears that he heard her say suddenly— 

‘Where are you, Lucas? I must have you by me. Don’t you see 
there’s an empty chair ?’’ Lucas looked longingly and awkwardly with 
both his eyes: but the empty chair was invisible to him. Lord Lis- 
burn looked at Carol, and rose politely, to make room for the more 
favoured worm—who, in truth, had most surely earned the distinction. 

“Oh, my lord,” cried out Aaron, quickly, “ pray don’t disturb your- 
self. Here's plenty of room for Lucas by me.” 

‘“No, I don’t mean you,” said the self-crowned queen, turning to 
Lord Lisburn. ‘‘ Carol, you sit by Aaron, and make room for Lucas by 
me. Do youhear?” And:she added the little quick stamp of emphasis 
that had been the favourite gesture of another triumphant actress, 
whom none there, according to probability, had ever seen, and who had 
made her final exit from the stage of the seven ages at least one age ago. 

But Aaron eyed her with one of his most curious efforts of concen- 
trated vision. ‘* Benguilango!” he thought to himself, ‘‘ Mag would 
spot her in a thousand—if she didn’t take the girl for the mother’s ghost 
out of Marshmead churchyard. Faith, I hope she mayn’t be—I’ve heard 
tell of such things before now.” 

‘‘ Not if I know it, my dear,” said Carol. ‘I know where I’m well 
off, and so do you. That's Sympathy. Let Lucas eat his food in peace, 
and pour me out some champagne.” 


’ 


26—2 
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She did not repeat her commands, or even throw him a look for 
answer, but left him, and sat down at the other end of the table. 

‘«‘T mean to have Lucas by me,” she said. ‘ Aaron, you go and sit 
between those two—or x 

“Or what, pray, I should like to know?” he asked, in what Lord 
Lisburn thought a curious tone from a manager to his prima donna. 

“‘ Or—I'll go to the window, and sit in the draught till I catch cold.” 

He said something in her car. She answered him out loud. 

‘“‘ Lucas,” she said, angrily, ‘‘ open the window this instant ; I mean 
to catch my death of cold, and I will.” 

If she had commanded her slave to throw himself from the window 
that evening, most assuredly he would have done so. Dut that was a 
very different thing from letting the least breath of air find its way upon 
her. He stood therefore irresolute, between zeal to obey and fear of con- 
sequences. She did not wait, however; she went to the window herself, 

_and threw it up with a clatter. ‘‘ There,” she said, “‘ now you may all 
go on with your supper. I shall stay here.” 

“Very well,” said Aaron. ‘‘Never mind hor,” he added to the 
others; ‘‘ she’s not so easily killed as that comes to. I've known the 
day when she’s slept out a whole winter night on the windy side of a 
snow-drift. Talk of gratitude! That's how I found her, and that’s how 
T’ll leave her, if she don’t mind. Let her be.”’ 

He had lost his temper for once, or he would scarcely have been so 
communicative concerning bygone mysteries. But slight as the occasion 
of quarrel was, he was beginning to see that it was likely to turn out the 
first pitched battle in a war of liberty, if not of supremacy. In this he 
had the advantage over Zelda, for while he began to suspect the con- 
sequences of yielding to her apparent whim, she had no afterthought to 
give her determination. She was only obstinate: he had every cause to 
be resolved. She was only fighting for a trifle, he to avert the results 
to which that trifle might lead. But, on the other hand, she had greater 
advantages, independently of the fact that she, if only obstinate, was now 
a woman, while he, if consciously resolved, was only a man. 

In a word, though the question was only about opening or shutting a 
window, open war had been declared. 

‘“« By Jove,” said Carol, of course not in the least comprehending the 
situation, but rejoicing in the spirit of mischief which seemed likely to 
make everybody but himself uncomfortable. ‘‘ That’s no surrender— 
that’s what comes of not letting me have my way. Never mind, though— 
I like open windows: I'll go and keep Mademoiselle company. What do 
you think of Polish manners, my Lord? Not quite the same thing as 
polish ? I suppose you never saw this sort of thing before? I like it: 
that’s the salt of life, that sort of thing. I like sitting on the craters of 
volcanoes: that’s Taking things easy.” 

“ Hold your jaw,” growled Aaron. ‘ Who asked you to meddle?” 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” said Lord Lisburn rising, ‘‘I am sure you are 
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welcome to my seat, especially as everybody else seems so devoted to his 
own. I dare say Mr. Aaron won't mind having me for a neighbour.” 

“No,” she said. ‘I'll have no chair but Aaron’s. It must be his 
fault if I don’t sing to-morrow, and I'll either have a cold or else his 
chair.” 

‘¢ Then you'll have neither,” cried out Aaron with an oath, his patience 
fairly gone. Lucas caught his arm, and Lord Lisburn started forward: it 
was clear that whatever there was between these two might end in mis- 
chief. There was something of the tiger about the man and apparently a 
great deal of the tigress about the girl. 

‘“* You coward,” she cried out. ‘‘ Have you forgotten how you left me 
to be half killed by the people in the ale-house ? I’m Sylvia now, and 
she was afraid of nobody. You've taught me that much anyhow... . 
Ah, you may kill me if you like, you and your friends among you—if only 
the Goryio Ria were here that stood by me then 2 

Carol burst into a fit of laughter: Zelda had fallen into a fit of 
heroics ; therefore, according to his notions, she was making herself ridicu- 
lous—therefore he felt himself avenged. Lord Lisburn could not make 
out whether he was witnessing the commencement of a tragedy or the de- 
velopment of a farce. But Aaron turned pale and blue with open rage, 
slipped his arm with practised skill from the hands of Lucas and, for- 
getting the presence of both earl and critic, made a threatening step 
towards the window. 

She let him advance, and then, darting lightly behind him, sat herself 
down in his chair triumphantly. 

‘‘ There!” she said. ‘‘ Now you may put the window down. I've got 
my way.” 

“ Bravissina!” cried out Carol, now thoroughly in his element of 
mischief-maker. The word struck Aaron like a mocking taunt, and both 
his natural oiliness and his theatrical dignity had long been corroded out 
of him by excitement and brandy. Some men would have seized the 
nearest decanter and thrown it at Carol. He turned round as quick as 
lightning, and brought down his hand, with all its experienced cunning of 
touch, upon Zelda’s ear. 

The blow looked like the assertion of mastery. It was the expiring 
death-blow of mastery: the straw, if it could be called a straw, under 
which the rule of force and fraud had broken down. Zelda, or Sylvia, or 
whatever she felt herself to be in that confused moment, was half-stunned, 
but she was free. 

There was at any rate one Gentleman at hand to feel in his own in- 
stinct the slightest rude touch that any woman might feel with her nerves. 
Lord Lisburn’s bleod stung him, and made his fingers contract themselves 
tightly into the palm of his hand and his thumbs close over them. Lucas 
was ready enough, and felt the blow through his marrow: but he was not 
of the unswerving breed which can face a pair of wolf’s eyes without a 
moment’s quailing. Carol still kept his seat, puffing his cigar with a keen 
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relish of a probable row in which he would not be engaged. So there 
was nothing to forestall Lord Lisburn in plunging his hand into Aaron’s 
collar and using his shoulder and knuckles to force the bully to his knees 
and the ground. 

Lord Lisburn was a gentleman, and yet no looker-on would have given 
him credit for attacking against odds. Aaron was neither young nor 
muscular, had lost his temper and was full of wine, nor, in the course of 
this story or out of it had he ever distinguished himself for courage. Lord 
Lisburn had every advantage that the other lacked — youth, muscle, 
temper, coolness, and ignorance of fear. There seemed nothing for his 
opponent to do but to go down under sheer weight of wrist and bite the 
floor. Such would have been the case, doubtless, had the two, being 
otherwisc such as they were, belonged to the same human family. Aaron 
would then have lacked the qualities that make the supple instinct of 
weaker races a match for the straightforward strength of stronger races, 
and more. 

The wires that in the professor of conjuring tricks stood for sinews 
gave way beneath the weight of the Englishman’s hand. But even so does 
the blade of slender steel give way or the yew-branch that has been 
seasoned into a bow. The strong pressure was needed to bring out the 
full elasticity of the spring. In half a moment Lord Lisburn’s right arm 
was rendered powerless by a certain trick known to policemen and their 
experienced victims: in the other half moment he felt a blow in the side, 
not heavy, like one of his own, but which made him sicken and reel as no 
knuckles ever made a man sicken or reel. 

All this took place before Carol had ended his laugh, before Zelda had 
recovered her senses, or Lucas had found his presence of mind. The 
window was still open: and by the time that these three knew where they 
were, Aaron had flung himself out of it with the vault of an acrobat—as it 
seemed to them, with the wings of a bird. Lord Lisburn was the only 
one there who kept his wits: and he was leaning against the table, with 
one hand to his side, as pale as death, and like one ready to fall. 

‘* Carol,” he said coolly, ‘‘ go straight to Dr. Vaughan—41 Charles 
Street—close by—bring him here. The fellow has put a knife into me— 
some way, I’m afraid. I beg your pardon with all my heart, Mademoiselle 
—I have spoiled your evening—TI am afraid your room too—but I dare 
say they'll get me home, if you'll let me wait till Vaughan comes—con- 
found my luck—and to-morrow I have to—the North Pole ‘i 

‘* Go, idiot!” cried out Zelda to Carol, catching Lord Lisburn in her 
strong arms as he swayed and fell. 
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Some Fiterary Bumblings about Path. 


I. 


I wave never been able to understand how the injunction to ‘go to 
Bath”’ grew into a malediction. It is, I believe, a modern importation 
into the slang dictionary. In my young days we used to consign people 
to another place, only accessible through the gates of death. What 
affinity is there between the two places? An ingenious etymologist, like 
Henry O’Brien, might say that “Bath” is only a corruption of Bos, 
and that the intent is to consign troublesome people to the depyths—to the 
lower regions, whence they can never return. There may be some sense 
in such a consignment; but to send people to a place whence they may 
return, with unexampled rapidity, by the Great Western Railway, is 
something to be explained only upon the hypothesis that you thereby 
consign a man to a purgatory on earth, his penance in which he may or 
may not have the fortune to outlive. Now, having recently gone to Bath 
myself, not under the force of a malediction, I wish to say something on 
this subject. 

I think that I have heard Bath described as a ‘‘ purgatory of old 
women.” There certainly are a great number of old women here—and 
a great number of old men. This speaks well for the salubrity of the 
place.* But if Bath be a purgatory of old women, it is also a paradise 
of pretty girls, with the roses and cherries of health on their cheeks 
and lips. I do not think that I ever saw so many charming young 
women gathered together in a country town—not even in Exeter or 
Chester. And that there are natural beauties of another kind, I need tell 
no one who has caught even a glimpse of the place on his way to Clifton, 
Exeter, Torquay, or some other western paradise. 

Now, before I proceed any further, I think it right to say, just to clear 
away any mists of suspicion, that I am not a medical practitioner, a 
householder, a shareholder in an hotel company, or any other descrip- 
tion of person having an interest, direct or indirect, in the financial 
prosperity of Bath. I am simply a Londoner, who, in more ways than 
one, has overtaxed his brain and impaired his digestion, by overworking 
himself for many years, and not seeking rest and relaxation. I have 
been beaten about a little too much: so I have put into this port to 
refiti—to put my battered timbers into better order—at all events, to try 








* Dr. Oliver, a famous physician, who wrote a Dissertation on the Bath Waters, 
published in 1707, says that he had seen more old healthy people in Bath than he had 
ever heard of anywhere else. 
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to do it. Of course, I ought to have gone to Homburg, Carlsbad, 
Baden-Baden, Wiesbaden, or some other foreign Baths in the autumn ; 
but circumstances were unpropitious at that pleasant saeson of the year, 
and a troublesome thing called duty forbade me to indulge such dissipated 
yearnings. So I have done a very unfashionable thing (shade of Beau 
Nash, forgive me for calling it so!)—I have come down to our English 
Bath for the winter and early spring; and I have not repented of my 
temerity. 

I doubt not that there are many of my readers, especially among those 
who have unlimited means of locomotion, and who have gone the round of 
the German Baths, to whom this Somersetshire city is as much a terra 
incognita as the unknown regions of Central Africa. Before such readers 
I shall appear almost in the character of a discoverer. They may, per- 
haps, have heard of Bath buns, Bath chairs, and Bath paper; but have 
they ever spent a few weeks at Bath, at Cheltenham, at Clifton, at 
Buxton, or-at Harrogate ? Why should they, when they can go to Homburg, 
Wiesbaden, or Carlsbad ? It is magnanimous to spend one’s superfluous 
capital in foreign countries and heroic to endure the horrors of sea-sick- 
ness that morality may be learnt at the German gambling-tables. This 
last source of gratification and improvement is now nearly dried up. But 
still it is said, ‘‘ It is so easy to travel by these continental railways— 
and the foreign hotels are so pleasant and so cheap.”” But it is easy, too, 
to travel by the Great Western and the Great Midland, with less chance 
too, of losing your baggage ; and as to the cheapness of foreign hotels I 
recently paid, at an hotel in Paris, six francs for a fried sole and eight 
franks for a bit of beaf-steak for breakfast. 

But all this has been written scores of times by indignant Britons 
without any effect upon the extent of our home travelling. So why should 
I repeat it? Many a Paterfamilias will think as I do— eager to be 
spared the sickness of the passage, the worry and bustle of continental 
travel, the anxieties about luggage, the insolence of the douaniers, and 
the misery of not making himself understood, especially when he is 
hungry or angry. But how can he withstand the charges of the light 
infantry brigade—of wife and daughters and the son from Oxford, if they 
are all ag:'nst him? An English watering-place it is said is ‘‘ so slow.” 
Of come it is, if it has no visitors. But if these complainants would 
only frequent it in sufficient numbers, they would soon make such a place 
as Bath one of the liveliest, as it is one of the loveliest, in the world. 

Bath was so once, beyond all dispute. Kings and queens, princes and 
princesses, made royal progresses to it. It was the favourite resort of 
statesmen and of wits. Bucks from London and squires from the country 
flocked to it to air their vanities or to cure their gouts. What bowings 
and scrapings were there among the more polite, what roysterings and 
rollickings among the choice spirits, who resorted to this queen of bath- 
ing places. Men of all qualities, from the noble, the honours of whose 
house had never been stained, to the adventurer and swindler who never 
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had any honour to be sullicl—made their way, not without difficulties and 
dangers on the road, by post, by coach, or on horse-back to the city of the 
waters. It wasthe refuge alike of pleasure and of pain. ‘To drink the 
waters was an amusement with some, a necessity with others. And 
the necessity often grew into an amusement. The minuet took the place 
of the gout, and the local doctors complained that the waters had not 
a fairchance. Perhaps it did not much matter on the whole ; for a large 
number of the visitors were afllicted wish ‘‘ low and nervous disorders,”’ 
or, as they were formerly called, the ‘ vapors.” The learned Dr. 
Cheyne, indeed, writing, or rather publishing in 1733, says, ‘all of that 
kind, in both islands, arrive (at Bath) first or last, who can afford it.” 
And probably the amusement and excitement did them more good than 
the ‘‘ waters of the Sun.” 

It must, I am afraid, be admitted that even in Dr. Cheyne’s time the 
temptation to take the waters, either externally or internally, were not of 
the most alluring kind. The first bathers in the hot springs of Bath are 
supposed to have been swine; and centuries afterwards the swinish mul- 
titude bathed after a fashion not much superior to that of their ancient 
porcine exemplars. During what number of centuries human beings have 
been bathing in and drinking the hot waters of this place is a point of 
history not to be easily determined. We must, of course, begin with 
tradition ; and Bath has a very pretty one, which her citizens would not 
‘‘ willingly let die,” about the first bathers in her waters. Briefly told it is: 
that Prince Bladud, son of Lud Hudibras, King of Britain, being a leper, 
was expelled from his father’s court and became a wanderer in the land. 
After a while he took to tending swine in Somersetshire, on the other 
side of the Avon, and ere long found to his dismay that the animals had 
become as leprous as himself. Fearful of discovery, he drove his pigs 
across the river at a point still known as Swineford,* and took up a posi- 
tion on the hill side where shelter and acorns were in abundance. It 
happened, however, that one of his finest sows, being of an enquiring dis- 
position, strayed away from the rest, and Bladud, having gone in search 
of her, discovered the truant wallowing to her great contentment in a pool 
of muddy warm water. Then behold a miracle was apparent! The ani- 
mal was cleansed of her leprosy. On this, Bladud, greatly rejoicing, 
thought that what was good for one would be good for all, and that what 
was good for beast would be good for man ; so he drove the swine down to 
the warm waters morning and evening, and took the bath himself, and 
soon there was not a leprous patient on the hill-side. So the Prince went 
back again healed to his father’s court and reported that he was whole ; 
but could not be prevailed upon to declare how he had been cured. There 
was great rejoicing and the Prince resumed his place as Heir Apparent. 
But, instead of making his discovery known, for the benefit of the nation, 





* Or Swayneford. There is also a village called Swyneswick, or Swayneswick 


But I should be sorry to answer fer the percine derivation of the name. 
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he set out on his travels and went to Greece (where he went by the name 
of Abaris)—there to remedy the defects of his education—and he became 
a very learned prince, in so much, that it is recorded of him that when he 
became king ‘‘ no monarch could be more capable of governing a nation 
than he was.” 

He now bethought himself of doing what he ought to have done before. 
He declared the history of his cure ; and he made known to his subjects 
the healing properties of the waters in the valley of the Avon. He caused 
cisterns to be made, and he built a palace for himself, and houses for his 
nobles; and Bath became a great city, and “ the capital of the British 
kings.” I am sorry to have to add that this wise monarch, in his later 
days, departed from his wisdom, and learnt, by hard experience, that 
there were more dangerous pursuits than bathing even in hot water. 
Had he only learnt in Greece that dgpiorov uty tdwp, he would not have 
taken tothe air. But it is recorded of him, that, having built the city of 
Bath, he ‘applied himself to nothing but ingenious studies, which he 
pursued with so much assiduity, that at last he invented and made him- 
self wings to fly ; but, in one of his flights, he unfortunately fell down 
upon Solsbury church, and, to the great grief of his subjects, broke his 
neck, after a reign of twenty years.” 

I do not know whether those who have accepted this tradition of the 
origin of Bath have believed also in the story of King Bladud’s death. It 
is easy to credit that, if he fell from the skies on ‘‘ Solsbury church,” the 
luckless monarch broke his neck; but how he got up to those aerial 
heights it is not easy to determine. Probable or improbable, however, 
Bath clung to the tradition for many centuries, and, indeed, it is scarcely 
yet discarded. The first heavy blow seems to have been given to it by 
Rochester, when he visited Bath with Charles the Second and his Queen, 
in 1668. The Rey. Mr. Warner, who published a quarto History of Bath 
in 1801, says that the story was believed “ till, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, the facetious, but profligate Earl of Rochester 
visited the city of Bath, and, thinking the tradition of Bladud a good 
subject for his wicked wit, he played off the artillery of a keen satire 
so successfully against it, as to make the citizens heartily ashamed of their 
credulity, and induce them to remove a public memorial of it, in a long 
inscription that had hitherto been attached to the wall of one of the 
baths.””* Rochester, of course, believed nothing; but, even in these 
sceptical days, we accept many traditions more incredible than the story 
of King Bladud. It is often more easy to believe that a certain incident 





* This is not very correctly stated. There is still the inscription in honour of 
King Bladud to be seen on the walls of the great reservoir (formerly known as the 
King’s Bath) from the windows of the pump-room. The only effacement made was 
of some words relating to the pigs. King Bladud is still recognised as the founder 
of Bath. The story in Warner’s book is taken, with some slight alteration, from 
Wood’s Description of Bath, written half a century before. This writer says that 
the original statue of Bladud was destroyed and the ungainly sitting figure, now to 
be seen in a niche in the wall over the inscription, substituted for it. 
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happened than that anyone should have had the wit to invent it. Ido 
not see anything improbable in the history of the leprous Prince Bladud 
and the swine. Many great results have been arrived at by more insigni- 
ficant agencies and accidents. I do not say that I believe in the bare 
realities of the story as told by ancient historians; but there may be a 
germ of truth in the legend. The tradition appears to me to have been 
derived from a number of different sources—the scriptural story of the 
leprous Syrian chief who bathed in Jordan and whose flesh came again 
‘‘ like the flesh of alittle child;” the parable of the Prodigal Son (the 
moral leper) who, after living with swine, went back to his father cleansed ; 
and the classical story of Icarus, who invented wings for himself and came to 
trouble. The elements of all these are in the Bath story of King Bladud, 
and have gone to make up the legend, to say nothing of some slight 
touches of Aineas and King Alfred which are discernible in the mosaic. 
There was a good deal of vitality left in the legend, many years after 
Rochester’s visit to Bath ; and Wood, the architect, in 1749, not only 
continued to hold out for the truth of it, but presented his readers with a 
full-length picture of King Bladud himself. Such whole-hearted faith as 
this it is impossible not to admire. 

More than twenty centuries after Prince Bladud’s strayed sow was 
found wallowing in the muddy waters—in the days of the most gentle- 
manly of English kings and the most lady-like of English queens—the 
wallowing was still going on in a manner discreditable even to pigs, who, 
doubtless, took their baths in as decorous a manner as was possible to 
them under their circumstances ; for, according to the authority of Dr. 
Jorden, as cited by Wood, the architect, about the time that the Queen 
(Henrietta Maria) was thinking of going to Bath, “all kinds of disorders 
were grown to their highest pitch in Bath ; insomuch that the streets and 
public ways of the city were become like so many dunghills, slaughter- 
houses, and pigstyes. . . . The baths were like so many bear- 
gardens, and modesty was entirely shut out of them ; people of both sexes 
bathing by day and night naked; and dogs, eats, pigs, and even human 
creatures, were hurled over the rails into the water while people were 
bathing in it.” It is not surprising (even national prejudices apart) that 
when Her Majesty wished to take the waters she went to France to get 
them. And yet both Queen Elizabeth and Anne, the wife of James the 
First, had previously taken the waters of Bath. 

Somewhat scandalised by the existence of this state of things, and 
especially by the fact that the king and queen had become cognizant of 
it, the mayor and corporation of Bath framed a series of bye-laws for the 
removal of all kinds of nuisances, and the city was soon got into a cleanly 
condition, so that when Queen Catherine, wife of the Second Charles, 
came to Bath in September 1663, she was as much gratified by what she 
saw as she was benefited by what she took ; and the king’s physician, Sir 
Alexander Frazer, was convinced of the eflicacy of the waters. ‘ Find- 
ing,” it is said, ‘‘the hot waters to be from the same minerals as those 
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of Bourbon, and that they could be pumped up directly from the spring, 
he began to advise the universal use of them, sending all such patients 
to the hot fountains of Bath, as he had before ordered to those of 
Bourbon, whereby the fatigue and expense of a long journey from the 
Britannick Island to the heart of France, as well as the danger of crossing 
the sea, was avoided, to the private advantage of the subjects of Great 
Britain, and the public advantage of the Kingdom.”’* Bath then began 
to grow into a pleasure place. ‘At this period,” the local historian 
above quoted says, ‘the trade of the City began to turn from the Woollen 
Manufacture to that of entertaining the strangers that came to it for the 
use of the hot waters.” 

All great improvements, however, are progressive, and there was still 
much to be done. There was very scanty accommodation for bathers, 
except for those who lodged in houses contiguous to the baths, and great 
doubt was cast upon the purity of the water that was served out for 
drinking purposes. But, in 1673, Sir Alexander Frazer, coming a second 
time to Bath, devised means for pumping up the water before coming 
into contact with the cisterns or reservoirs, in which people were in the 
habit of bathing. His designs were carried out, and the mayor (Captain 
Chapman, to whom Bath is greatly indebted, and, indeed to all the 
Chapman family up to the present time), gave public assurance that the 
drinking waters were uncontaminated. Still, nearly a century afterwards, our 
friend Matthew Bramble + complained that he was ‘‘as much afraid of 
drinking as of bathing; for, after a long conversation with the doctor 
about the construction of the pump and the cistern, it is very far from 
being clear to me that the patients in the pump-room don't swallow the 
scourings of the bathers.” There is a great deal more in the same strain 
not pleasant to transcribe. It is not to be doubted that unimaginative 
people at the time took the grumblings of Matthew Bramble as serious 
reflections on the salubrity of the Buth waters. Iam not quite sure that 
Smollett did not ‘‘mean mischief” (for he had written a treatise to 
demonstrate that ordinary spring waters would be quite as serviceable for 
bathing purposes as the chalybeated waters of Bath) ; but artistically the old 
squire’s growlings are to be taken in a dramatic sense, and very dramatic they 
are.t It is strange that Walter Savage Landor, of whose connection with 





* John Wood, architect. 

¢ The correspondence, of which Humphry Clinker is composed, bears only the 
dates of the months in which the several letters are supposed to have been written. 
But as they relate to a period after the Circus had been built, and before the Royal 
Crescent had been erected, Matthew Bramble and his family must have visited Bath 
about the year 1760. There are frequent references in them to Quin, the actor, who 
died in 1766. The novel itself was written about 1770. Smollett was in Bath in 1767. 

¢ Already in this magazine I have written of the pleasure which 1 derived from 
the perusal of Humphry Clinker upon the high seas—more than thirty years ago. I 
have now experienced renewed gratification in reading the earlier chapters in the 
city of Bath—enhanced, perhaps, by the fact that I have picked up a copy of an 
early edition with Rowlandson’s designs. 
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Bath I shall have something to say before I have done—a man in whom the 
dramatic faculty was developed in higher perfection than in any one of 
his contemporaries—should have seriously criticised what he calls “ rig- 
maroles’’ and ‘oddities of language,” and exclaimed, ‘‘ How would 
Cicero, and Pliny, and Trajan have laughed at this circwmbendibus !” 
If these ancient worthies had any humour in them they could not well 
have helped laughing; but the strangeness is that Landor should have 
forgotten that Humphry Clinker is written in a series of characteristic 
letters, and that not one of the writers is supposed to be a Cicero or a 
Pliny. These oddities and rigmaroles, and unconscious blunders, each 
one proper to the condition of the writer, are among the chief merits of 
the book. Ex. gr.: One of the letter-writers says (and the humour of the 
passage appears to me exquisite): ‘‘I have no doubt that your parents 
will in a little time bring you into the world ;”’ on which Landor gravely 
remarks: ‘‘ If her parents did not bring her into the world (one of them 
at least), I wonder who did.” It is, perhaps, still more curious to find 
Landor complaining of the trick, then in vogue, of sending every letter with 
a ‘rigmarole.” ‘‘ By rigmarole,” he adds, ‘‘I mean such a termination 
as this :—‘ It had like to have kindled the flames of discord in the family 
of yours always,’ &c.” A few years afterwards he had himself acquired 
this trick (see Forster’s Biography, vol. ii. pages 588-589). It was an 
anachronism in histime. It was not in Smollett’s. 

So one improvement followed another to the end of the seventeenth 
century—hastened, doubtless, by the visit of Queen Mary to Bath in the 
autumn of 1687—and the curative properties of the Bath water rose into 
such esteem, that large quantities of it were sent in bottles to different 
parts of the country. Still, at the dawn of the eighteenth century, there 
was much in the arrangements for bathing that would be considered, in 
these days, purely revolting. Then Queen Anne came to Bath with her 
husband. She had come here before her ascension, and great honour 
had been done to the princess. Her return as sovereign of the country 
excited the people to the utmost pitch of enthusiasm. An immense 
cavaleade of horsemen and horsewomen—the latter accoutred, it is said, 
‘Sas Amazons’’—went out to meet Her Majesty. The news of the 
queen’s visit to Bath brought swarms of people from adjacent and even 
remote counties to the place; and it is recorded that such a concourse of 
visitors was gathered in the city ‘‘for the use and benefit of the hot 
waters, that the drinking pumps could not supply them. All the neigh- 
bouring villages were filled with people of rank and fortune, that flocked 
to Bath for health, or pleasure, or for any other purpose; and lodgings 
were then so scarce that many were obliged to pay a guinea a night for 
their beds.”’ 

I shall presently show how this hint was taken—how enterprising 
architects and builders, clearly seeing what the demand would be for 
better accommodation, forthwith began to supply it, by improving old and 
building new houses. But I have yet to ramble on a little more about 
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the bathing. Up to this time, and at a still later date, both sexes were 
in the habit of bathing together in the tanks. At what precise period 
this custom was abolished, I have not been able to ascertain. The 
reformation has been attributed to the exertions of the famous Beau Nash, 
of whom I shall presently have something to say. His biographer, 
writing shortly after his death, in 1761, gives a very cleanly and decorous 
account of the mode of bathing at that time :*—‘‘ The hours for bathing,” 
he says, ‘‘are commonly between six and nine in the morning, and the 
baths are every morning supplied with fresh water; for when the people 
have done bathing the sluices in each Bath are pulled up, and the water 
is carried off by drains into the river Avon. In the morning the lady is 
brought in a close chair, dressed in her bathing cloaths, to the Bath, and 
being in the water, the woman who attends presents her with a little 
floating dish like a bason, into which the lady puts a handkerchief, a 
a snuff-box, and a nosegay. She then traverses the Bath; if a novice, 
with a guide, if otherwise, by herself, and having amused herself thus 
whilst she thinks proper, calls for her chair and returns to her lodgings.” 
This is satisfactory ; for as people bathed al fresco under the Pump-Room 
windows, and those of the adjacent houses, it is something to know that 
they were decently attired, especially as Winifred Jenkins tells us that she 
went twice into the bath with mistress, ‘‘ and na’r a smoak (smock) upon 
our backs, hussy.”’+ Neither of these passages throws any light upon the 
question of the promiscuous bathing of men and women; but the state- 
ment that Beau Nash introduced the desired reform would seem to be 
erroneous. For Anstey, in his New Bath Guide, makes Mr. Simkin 
Blunderhead, under date 1766, give quite a different account of the exist- 
ing usage—and Nash died in 1761. This young gentleman writes to 
his mother, saying :— 
*Twas a glorious sight to behold the fair sex 
All wading with gentlemen up to their necks, 


And view them so prettily tumble and sprawl, 
In a great smoking kettle as big as our hall. 


Miss Scratchit went in, and the Countess of Scales, 
Both ladies of very great fashion in Wales ; 

Then all of a sudden two ladies of worth 

My Lady Pandora McScurvey came forth 

With General Sulphur arrived from the north. 


Anstey knew Bath much too well to make any mistake about such a 
matter as this; so I think it is clear that the sexes bathed together five 
years at least after Nash’s death. 





* The passage is taken almost verbatim from Wood's Description of Bath, pub- 
lished in 1744 ; and Wood quotes A Tour through England, which I have not seen. 
It it stated in the original that ‘‘ the music plays her into the water.” 

+ Perhaps this is not intended to bear the interpretation which most people would 
put upon it—for there was a bye-law at that time, enjoining that “no manor woman 
should go into any of the baths, by day or night, without a decent covering on their 
bodies, under a penalty of three shillings and four pence.” 
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The gregarious bathing of people of the same sex naturally continued 
for some time after the greater evil was abolished. There were those, 
however, to whom even that was an abomination, offensive in the extreme 
to many besides the western squire of Smollett’s novel, especially as the 
baths were extremely beneficial to, and much resorted to, by people afflicted 
with diseases of the skin. Matthew Bramble said he did not know 
what contaminations might float upon the surface of the waters. One 
spectacle which he witnessed was quite enough for him. After a time, 
private baths were constructed, on a very small and inconvenient scale. 
They were faithfully described as ‘slips resembling cells for the dead, 
rather than rooms for the living; their avenues are dark and narrow, far 
less conspicuous than the entrances to the meanest inns.” At the 
present time they are the most luxurious baths in the world. Each 
has an excellent dressing-room, with all conveniences attached ; and in 
the colder months a bright fire blazes in the room. You can sit or stand 
in or walk about the baths; and when you come out there is an over- 
abundant supply of hot towels and flannels to rub you, warm you, and 
circulate your blood. Whilst Bath has declined as a fashionable bathing- 
place, the facilities for bathing have wonderfully increased. I do not 
think that even Matthew Bramble himself could have grumbled at the 
present arrangements, or that the greatest sybarite that ever indulged his 
beloved self could complain that anything is wanting to administer to his 
comforts. 

The one thing wanting is a greater number of visitors. Bath is 
still one of the pleasantest cities in the world, but it is no longer 
emphatically a ‘pleasure-city.” Its once famous amusements are no 
more than records of the past. The organised gaieties which made the 
place famous are dead. There is no more interesting chapter in the 
history of Bath to be written than that which relates to the rise and fall 
of this great Empire of Frivolity. It expanded from a small beginning. 
In the time of the Stuarts, next to ‘‘ bright eyes,” a game of bowls was 
the chief delight of the educated Englishman. Up to the last decade of 
the seventeenth century, it would seem that ‘‘the public amusements of 
such as came to Bath, consisted for the most time in bowling and walking 
in the summer evenings, people in those days seldom coming to the city 
but in the summer-time, when the roads were dry and passable—for they 
were in effect impassable in the wet seasons of the year.” Besides these 
bowling greens and grand walks, there were a cock pit and a fives’ court ; 
‘‘a stable by the Abbey gate was appropriated for a theatre, and the 
Council House of the Guild-Hall served for a ball-room.” 

The visits of Queen Anne to Bath, in 1803-4, by bringing a greater 
concourse of pleasure-seekers to the city, caused new energy to be thrown 
into the efforts made for the improvement of its amusements. Music 
and dancing came into fashion. ‘‘The company,” it is written by the 
biographer of Beau Nash, who was no less a person than Oliver Goldsmith, 
‘‘ was numerous enough to form a country dance upon the bowling green ; 
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they were amused with a fiddle and a hautboy and diverted with romantic 
walks round the city.” Then it was found necessary to erect covered 
places for the amusement of the visitors, and a master of the ceremonics 
was appointed, who endeavoured to establish something like order, but 
was not remarkably successful. Smoking in the rooms was permitted ; 
gentlemen and ladies appeared in a disrespectful manner at public enter- 
tainments in aprons and boots. With an eagerness common to those 
whose pleasures come but seldom, they generally continued them too long ; 
and thus they were rendered disgusting by toofree an enjoyment. ‘If the 
company liked each other they danced till morning ; if any person lost at 
cards, he insisted on continuing the game till luck should turn... . 
The Pump-house was without any director; the chairmen permitted no 
gentlemen or ladies to walk home by night without insulting them.” * 
Such was the state of things at Bath, when a very remarkable man, who 
of all the men who ever came to Bath, fixed his mark most indelibly on 
the city, came to take up his residence among its inhabitants. It is time 
that I should say something about him. 

: ‘‘Beau Nash’’ was the son of a gentleman of Swansea, in which 
town Richard was born, on the 18th of October, 1674.+ He was sent to 
school at Carmarthen, from which sombre county-town he was removed to 
Jesus College, Oxford. There he was distinguished for idleness and 
dissipation, for a love of fine clothes, and a premature capacity for 
intrigue. Hearing that the boy had engaged himself to be married before 
he was seventeen, the father removed Dick’s name from the college books 
and carried him back to Wales. The next paternal effort for the 
provision of the young gentleman was, in the language of the day, ‘the 
purchase of a pair of colors.” But the young ensign could not tolerate 
restraint. He had no appetite for drill, no respect for duty. He wished 
to dress as he liked, to do as he liked, in all respects to be his own 
master. So young Nash soon made his last appearance on parade, and 
betook himself to a new profession. The Inns of Court had more 
attraction for him than the barracks. He became a student of the 
Temple, and lived upon his wits. The old advice to ‘dress above your 
income, and to live below it’’ was scrupulously observed by Nash. 
Whilst dining from a plate of cold meat from a cook-shop, he wore the 
finest clothes he could buy. He was born with few personal attractions. 
He had neither a good face nor a good figure. But he had elegant 
manners and an insinuating address; and he contrived to make many so- 
called friends among whom perhaps were some dupes. Little by little 
his reputation, as a man of cultivated taste and fine discernment in 





* Life of Beau Nash. Quoted from Second Edition, 1762. 

t In the epitaph on Nash, written by Dr. King, it is said that the Beau 
was ‘* obscuro luco natus,” which Goldsmith has translated into “ born in an obscure 
village.’ But even in those days Swansea, now the capital of South Wales, could 
not have been an obscure place. It certainly was not an “obscure village.” Bath, 
indeed, was largely recruited, at that time, from South Wales, owing to the facility 
of access 
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ceremonial usages spread among his brother Templars. And when it was 
resolved by the Middle Temple, of which he was a member, to give an 
entertainment to William III. on his accession, young Nash was appointed 
Master of the Ceremonies. .He did his work so well that the King 
desired to knight him. But with a sagacious hint to His Majesty, that 
if he were to be a knight at all, he would wish to be a poor knight at 
Windsor, as the preferment would carry some pay with it, Nash respect- 
fully declined the honour. 

But the affair gave him some notoriety, and by increasing the 
numbers of his acquaintance increased the numbers of his dupes. 
As long as he could get money, he did not care how he got it. He 
was a gambler by profession, with a cross of the mountebank. On 
one occasion he made fifty pounds by doing penance in a blanket at 
the great door cf York minster, whilst people were coming out of church ; 
and he pocketed a still larger amount by riding naked on a cow through 
a country village. Exceptional exploits, however, of this discreditable 
kind could not maintain his expenditure. It was the under-current of 
successful gambling that preserved the fountain from running dry. He 
knew whom to play with, and he played warily and well. London was at 
that time, it is said, the only fitting arena for such performances. The 
English baths were frequented mainly by valetudinarians, who went 
thither to get rid of what worthy Dr. Cheyne (of whom more anon) de- 
scribed as ‘‘the English malady—the vapors.” But, on a fortunate 
day at the beginning of the eighteenth century, as I have before narrated, 
Queen Anne, having the meagrims, made a journey to Bath for the 
benefit of her health. So the long-neglected city, with all its beautiful 
environments, rose suddenly into fashion. ‘‘ People of distinction” 
made their way to a place which Majesty had consented to honour; and 
the seckers of pleasure soon outnumbered the seckers of health. 

No long time passed before Mr. Richard Nash of the Middle Temple 
scented the opportunity and went to Bath. Whether he had found that 
dupes were scarcer in London than they had been—that he was becom- 
ing a little too well known, and that therefore it would be wise to change 
his hunting-grounds, history does not record. But it is certain he was 
shrewd enough to perceive that, where idle and wealthy people were 
congregated there was sure to be a sufficiency of gaming; and, therefore, 
a sufficiency of legitimate prey. So he took his wits with him to Bath, and 
with his fine clothes and plausible manners soon made an impression on the 
visitors, which afterwards extended itself tothe more permanent inhabitants ; 
and he became Master of the Ceremonies in succession, it would appear, 
to a Captain Webster, who was one of the noted gamblers of the day. 

Nash was now in his element. His genius had full scope for de- 
velopment. He systematised and organised the amusements of the 
place. He evolved order out of chaos, and was soon recognised as a 
necessity. He saw clearly that, to accomplish the results at which he 
aimed, it was necessary that he should assume paramount authority. He 
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had the majority, including all the’best people, with him, and ere long 
they called him King of Bath. He sustained the character well; for he 
wore the finest clothes and he sported the grandest equipages. It is 
said that when he went to Tonbridge, which he often did, out of the Bath 
season, he travelled with six horses (always greys), outriders, footmen, 
and French horns. His crown was a white hat—a singularity in those 
days. He said he wore it that it might not be stolen. 

It could not have been very easy work at the first to introduce order 
and regularity into a mixed society of people, who had been long accus- 
tomed to have their own way. And it may have been still more difficult, 
perhaps, to prevent continual clashings and collisions between the dif- 
ferent ranks and classes making up the motley society of the Pump Room 
and the Assembly Rooms. But, even in this, Nash achieved a certain 
amount of success. He paid all due deference to “ the quality,” but he 
suffered no decent people to be snubbed. When certain rules were laid 
down for the guidance of society, he enforced them with rigid impartiality. 
It was decreed that ladies should not appear in white aprons at the public 
balls. The Duchess of Queensbury infringed this regulation, which Nash 
observing, went up to her grace, quietly took off the offending garment, 
and threw it among the waiting women, observing that only Abigails wore 
such things. And when the Princess Amelia begged for one more dance, 
after the closing hour (eleven), Nash courteously, but resolutely, refused 
to grant her Royal Highness’s request. It is related that he had great 
difficulty with the country-squires, who insisted on appearing in the 
Assembly Rooms with their top-boots. So he ridiculed them in rhyme, 
and punished them in a puppet-show. These devises were successful. 
If anyone ventured to infringe the rule, Nash would make up to him and 
say that he was afraid the squire had forgotten his horse. 

Although Nash very wisely prohibited late hours, alleging that they 
must be very injurious in all ways to those who had come from a distance 
for the benefit of their health, the duties of Master of the Ceremonies 
must have been of a most laborious kind. It has been seen that the bath- 
ing commenced at six o’clock in the morning, and was continued till about 
nine. As it was part of the fun of the day for the gentlemen to see the 
ladies bathe, the presence of the High Chamberlain must have been neces- 
sary to prevent abuses. That he was very watchful in this respect may 
be gathered from the following amusing story told by Wood :—*‘ A certain 
gentleman, once looking at his wife while she was bathir ° in the King’s 
Bath, was so charmed with her increase of beauty, that he could not for- 
bear complimenting her upon it—which a King of Bath hearing, he 
instantly took him by the heels and, as an act of gallantry, hurled him over 
the rails into the water” *—the only instance on record, perhaps, of a 





* Tt will be observed that the writer uses the indefinite article, and so does not 
fix this story upon Nash. Ido not, however, know that his predecessor was ever 
called ‘‘ King ” of Bath. As king he was, of course, above the bye-law decreeing 
“ that no person shall thrust, cast, or throw another into any of the said baths, with 
his or her clothes on, under a penalty of six shillings and eight-pence.”’ 
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man paying such a penalty for saying pretty things to his wife. The 
principle, however was right, although it must be admitted that the prac- 
tice, in the peculiar circumstances of the case, was somewhat sharp. The 
story at least is interesting, as showing the duties and responsibilities of 
the Master of the Ceremonies. If there had not been that ‘‘ divinity that 
hedges a king” the unfortunate functionary, in those times, must soon 
have terminated his career by being run through the middle. But these 
were only his before-breakfast dangers—only the beginning of his day’s 
work. According to contemporary accounts, the day must have been a 
most laborious one. After the bathing, the company assembled in the 
Pump Room to drink the waters, or to look at those who did ; the intervals 
between the potations ‘‘ being made agreeable to them by a small band of 
musick, as well as by the conversation of the gay and healthy.” After 
this the ladies commonly went to their lodgings, and the gentlemen to 
the coffee shops to get Bath buns (as the local historians say, ‘‘ not to be 
equalled elsewhere”) and to drink chocolate or tea. It must be some 
consolation to those unreasonable people,who are always complaining of 
the increased prices of provisions at the present time, and a very streng 
argument in the adroit hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
if pressed to increase the fixed incomes of the Civil Service, that the 
cost of a Bath bun in the days of Beau Nash was four-pence, whilst the 
same luxury may now be obtained all over England for two-pence. Some- 
times there were concert-breakfasts at the Assembly-rooms, at one-and- 
nine-pence a head. Church followed the concert, and cards followed 
Church. Some took to riding, and some to walking, and some went to 
the reading-rooms, much as they do in the present time. Then they 
came home to dinner, either in public places of resort, or in their own 
lodgings—but, anyhow, they had good provisions well cooked. ‘‘ After 
dinner is over,”’ says Mr. Wood, ‘‘and evening prayers ended, the com- 
pany meet a second time at the Pump House; from which they withdraw 
to the walks, and from there to drink tea at the Assembly houses, and the 
evenings are concluded with balls, plays, and mutual visits. So that Bath 
yields a continual round of diversions ; and people of all ways of thinking, 
even from the Libertine to the Methodist, have it in their power to com- 
pleat the day, the week, the month, nay, almost the whole year, to their 
own satisfaction.” 

It was in the evening, when dancing commenced at the Assembly 
rooms, that the Master of the Ceremonies was most potential. Then 
Nash was really supreme. Such, indeed, was his authority, and so well 
was it exercised, that he fairly earned for himself his title of ‘‘ King of 
Bath.” The balls were held sometimes at Simpson’s—sometimes at 
Wiltshire’s Rooms.* Six was the hour of assembly. The Master of the 





* Simpson’s Rooms were originally called Harrison’s, after the man by whom they 
were built. They were the first erected. Wiltshire’s were known for some time as 
Lindsay’s—having been erected in 1730 for a certain rather notorious Dame Lindsay, 
and opened with a public breakfast on one day and a ball on the next. Both were 
situated near the baths. 
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Ceremonies conducted the gentleman of the highest rank to the lady first 
on the table of precedence, and they stood up for a minuect.* The dance 
over, the gentleman had a second partner assigned to him; and, having 
thus done his duty, he sate down, and another took his place on the floor. 
The minuets were continued for about two hours—the lookers-on, we are 
told, remaining ‘still and quiet’’ all the time--and then the country- 
dances were commenced. Ladies of quality were ranged strictly according 
to their rank. Whether gentlemen were allowed to choose their partners 
I have not been able to discover. At nine o’clock they took their ladies to 
tea—or, as contemporary writers say, “treated them ’”’ with that beverage. 
After this they went back for more dancing, until the inevitable hour of 
eleven, when “the King of the Assembly, entering the ball-room, ordered 
the music to cease.”” The ladies then sate down to cool themselves ; and, 
this accomplished, they were handed by the gentlemen to their chairs. 
To have managed all this so that even a local panegyrist should have 
described these assemblies as ‘‘ shining with a real splendor, perhaps, equal 
to the most brilliant court of Europe,” must have required no small 
amount of tact, and certainly for many years it was done with unexampled 
success. 

And so Nash made Bath, for the “ quality” of England and—for 
himself. He had rightly surmised that in such a place, and with such 
society, there would naturally be high play. All this water-drinking and 
minuet-dancing, parading and promenading, fiddling and flirting, were re- 
garded by him only as ministers to the gambling table. It was quite 
enough to make Bath the fashion; all the rest was sure to follow. So 
Beau Nash, Master of the Ceremonies, grew rich. It was, of course, a 
sort of hand-to-mouth opulence—precarious, evanescent. But he seemed 
always to have money at his disposal. He made large sums at times in 
curious ways. Itis recorded by Goldsmith that “ the late duke of B 
being chagrined at losing a considerable sum, pressed Mr. Nash, for the 
future, to tie him up from playing deep. Accordingly, the Beau gave his 
Grace a hundred guineas to forfeit three thousand whenever he lost a sum 
to the same amount at play, in one sitting. The duke loved play to dis- 
traction, and soon after at hazard lost eight thousand guineas, and was 
going to throw for three thousand more, when Nash, catching hold of the 
dice-box, entreated his Grace to reflect on the penalty, if he lost. The 
Duke for that time desisted; but so strong was the furor of play upon 
him, that, soon after, losing a considerable sum at Newmarket, he was 
contented to pay the penalty.” Another story still more creditable to 
Nash is told by his biographer. ‘‘ When the late Earl of T——d was a 





’ 





*It is probable that mistakes were sometimes made, if not by Nash, by his suc- 
cessor The most sensible writer in the Humphry Clinker correspondence says, “ I 
was extremely diverted, last ball night, to see the Master of the Ceremonies leading 
with great solemnity to the upper end of the room an antiquated Abigail, dressed in 
her mistress’s cast clothes, whom he mistook for some countess just arrived at the 
Bath.” Nash was in his dotage in 1760, 
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youth, he was passionately fond of play, and was never better pleased than 
with having Nash for his antagonist. Nash saw with concern his lordship's 
foible, and undertook to cure him, though by a very disagreeable remedy. 
Conscious of his own superior skill, he determined to engage him in single 
play for a very considerable sum. His lordship in proportion as he lost 
his game lost his temper too; and as he approached the gulf seemed still 
more eager for ruin. He lost his estate ; some writings were put into the 
winner's possession ; his very equipage was deposited as a last stake and 
he lost that also. But when our generous gamester had found his lord- 
ship sufficiently punished for his temerity, he returned all; only stipulat- 
ing that he should be paid five thousand pounds whenever he should think 
proper to make the demand. However, he never made any such demand 
during his lordship’s life—but some time after his decease, Mr. Nash’s 
affairs being on the wane, he demanded the money of his lordship’s 
heirs, who honourably paid it without hesitation.” 

But in time, gambling at Bath, and at other places, reached such a 
pitch, or more properly descended to such a depth, that the Legislature 
aroused itself to the duty of passing prohibitory enactments. There 
was this peculiarity about it, that the greatest offenders were the 
legislators, (especially the hereditary ones) themselves. This movement 
was a stumbling-block in the path of Nash’s money-making career. But 
he soon bethought himself of something better. After all, the spoils of 
private gamesters were precarious—and must necessarily have been limited 
under the new legislative restrictions. So Nash connected himself with 
the proprietorship of some gaming-tables at Bath and Tonbridge, the 
owners of which evaded the law by inventing new games of chance not 
contemplated by the legislature. But Nash, though shrewd enough to 
cope with dukes and marquises, was no match for the professional sharpers 
with whom he leagued himself; and he very soon found out that they 
cheated him. Instead of keeping this inodorous matter quiet, he stirred 
it with the usual results. He used his pen with sufficient success to write 
himself down both a fool and a rogue. Fora time his reputation was at 
a low ebb; and evil things were said of him. But Bath could not do 
without Beau Nash. Out of this temporary obscurity the sun of his 
royalty rose brighter than ever—and if there was less gambling, there was 
more ceremony, more pleasure, more well-regulated amusement, under 
the auspices of this king of triflers. As the beautiful city stretched itself 
up the slope of the hill, and new circuses and crescents and terraces arose, 
people of all ranks and classes flocked more and more to Bath and no one 
disputed his authority. 

In these days a man, whatsoever his rank, or whatsoever his reputa- 
tion, slides into Bath so quietly, that he may come and go without any- 
one, except those who lodge and supply him, knowing of his existence 
in the neighbourhood. His name may or may not appear in the local 
papers among the “Arrivals” ; and if it does, his friends may not see 
it. Ihave known curious instances of old comrades, who have shared 
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many dangers and much privation together, finding each other out only 
after the lapse of many months. It was not so in the old time. No one 
of any “‘ respectability” could come into Bath without being welcomed 
—perhaps, in a too obstreperous manner. The birds of prey—beginning 
with the Abbey bell-ringers—came down upon him at once. The 
musicians of the place, the ‘‘ City waits,’’ as they were called, next 
welcomed him with noises which, if he were an invalid, were enough to 
drive him mad. Poor Matthew Bramble was sadly worried by these 
people. ‘ The town-waits below,’’ wrote his nephew, ‘struck up their 
music (if music it may be called) with such a sudden burst of sound, as 
made him start and stare with signs of manifest disgust. He had 
recolleztion enough to send his servant with some money to silence these 
noisy intruders.’ Mr. Simkin Blunderhead was treated after the same 
fashion :— 

I found ’twas for me that the good-natured people 

Rang so hard that I thought they would bring down the steeple. 

So I took out my purse, as [ hate to be shabby, 

And paid all the men, when they came from the.Abbey: 

Yet some think it strange they should make such a riot 


In a place where sick folk would be glad to be quiet. 
* * * 


* * 


With horns and with trumpets, with fiddles and drums, 

They'll strive to divert him as soon as he comes ; 

For when we arrived here at Bath t’other day, 

They came to our lodgings on purpose to play. 
After the visitor had been rung and played in, and had paid the expected 
gratuities, he went to the Assembly Rooms,* to the Promenades, to the 
Reading Room, and the Coffee House, to pay his subscriptions to these 
places of resort. The last-named payment was ‘five shillings or more 
for pen, ink, and paper for such letters as he shall write at it during his 
stay in Bath at that season.” Probably the letters were not very 
numerous, as postage was high and communication slow. These con- 
tributions of a selfish character were supplemented by those of a different 
kind. The visitor was expected to subscribe handsomely to all the local 
charities, including a fund for the support of the “‘ curates of the Abbey.” 
If they did not of their own account come down handsomely, King Nash 
stimulated their generosity, and sometimes shamed them or cheated them 
into larger subscriptions than they would have paid, except under this 


regal compulsion. 











* The subscription of two guineas to the Assembly Rooms entitled the subscriber 
to three tickets on every ball-night. A regulation was passed, decrecing “ that no 
gentleman give tickets to the balls to any but gentlewomen.—N.B.—unless he has 
none of his acquaintance ”’—a proviso which doubtless rendered the law highly 
operative. 

¢ An amusing story is told in Goldsmith’s Zife of Nash, of the manner in 
which the Beau had extracted: forty pounds from a Duchess (probably the Duchess 
of Queensbury) for the Bath Hospital. When Her Grace was card-playing at 
Wiltshire’s Rooms, he went round with his white hat, and appealed to her. She 
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For his subjects were not merely the visitors and pleasure-seekers— 
the gossips of the Pump Room and the minuet-dancers of the Assembly balls. 
Over the sober citizens of the place he exercised no common influence. 
The good that he did in Bath was not limited to the organisation and re- 
finement of the social institutions of the place. He was not only a liberal 
contributor to all local charities, as long as he had money in his purse, 
but he persuaded or compelled others to give freely to the poor. That 
excellent charity, the Free Mineral Water Hospital, which is now such a 
blessing to thousands, owes much to his exertions. His private beni- 
ficences, too, were great—contemporary writers say ‘‘ immense ’’—and he 
did many kindly and good acts in which the purse-strings had no part. 
He set his face against duelling, and prevented many hostile collisions by 
having the intending combatants arrested.* He rescued many young 
men from the hands of sharpers and many young women from the toils 
of designing adventurers and seducers. And yet he was himself a spend- 
thrift, a gambler, and an intriguant. He was made up of inconsistencies. 
He obtained ascendancy over others; but he could not govern himself. 
Whilst he was making wise suggestions for the improvement of the city 
and the benefit of the people, he was saying and doing the silliest things 
to his own discredit, and making himself the laughing-stock of 
society. 

The biographers of past days were not very particular about dates ; and 
it is not easy sometimes to assign the incidents narrated by them to the 
particular periods at which they occurred. But I should say that it was 
between his fiftieth and sixtieth years that Nash was at the zenith of his re- 
putation and the height of his authority. He was not one to grow old pre- 
maturely, for he had an admirable physical constitution. But he lived to 
the age of eighty-six ; and in his last years he was little more thar a “ drivel- 
ler and a show.” He still aspired to be a man of fashion and awit. Buthe 
was feeble and poverty-stricken and many who had courted him in his 
palmy days now turned their backs upon him in his decline. The Corpor- 
ation of Bath, in consideration of his past services to the city, doled him 





flirted her fan, and said, “ You must put down a trifle for me Nash, for I have no 
money in my pocket.” Nash dived into his, and baled ont guinea after guinea, 
until, more than once, she cried out “Hold!” and vowed she would not pay a 
farthing. When he had put thirty guineas into the hat he ceased, and Her Grace 
seid she was “like to die,” and called Nash “an ugly devil,” as the readiest means 
of retribution at her disposal. But, being subsequently fortunate in her play, the 
Duchess forgave Nash, and added ten pounds to the previously enforced donation. 
I do not know that this story has been authenticated. ‘There is a list of collections 
for the Hospital in Wood’s book, and it appears that Nash got in all the money 
from the ladies (1723). There are four countesses on his list—but no duchess—and 
no one exceeded five guineas, 

* It is stated that it was for this reason that Nash passed an edict that gentlemen 
should not wear swords in public, alleging that they caught in the ladies’ dresses. 
Mr. Wood, however, states that the regulation was passed not to prevent gentlemen 
from sticking each other, but from drawing on the chairmen who retaliated by laying 
about them with their poles, which, it is added,‘ frightened the ladies.” 
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out ten pounds a month—and when he died they buried him at the expense 
of the Municipality. His funeral, which was conducted with great states 
liness, was an historical event in Bath ; and the local journalists recorded it 
as ifa Cesarhad died. One news-writer informed the public that all the 
people, ‘‘as when a real king dies, asked each other‘ Where shall we find such 
another?’ Sorrow sate upon every face and even children lisped that their 
sovereign was no more. The awfulness of the solemnity made the deepest 
impression on the minds of the distressed inhabitants. The peasant dis- 
continued his toil, the ox rested from the plough, all nature seemed to 
sympathize with their loss, and the muffled bells rnng out a peal of Bob 
Major.” The bathos of this ‘‘ Bob Major” is delightful ! 

Bath having buried Mr. Nash, the chief people of the city contended 
with each other for the honor of writing his epitaph. Among the most 
conspicuous tributes to his memory were those written by Dr. Oliver and 
Dr. King, gentlemen of learning and repute—the one in English the 
other in Latin. Inordinately long and over-much inflated with panegyric, 
there are still some good and true sentences in them. But perhaps the 
greatest honor done to his memory was the writing of his life by Oliver 
Goldsmith. Those were hard times with the Poet and he was fain to 
write anything that would put a few guineas in his pocket.* The subject 
was, doubtless, the bookseller’s not the biographer’s ; and the memoir 
has all the appearance of having been written against time. It is not only, 
as a whole, a rare specimen of book-making ; but it contains instances of 
plagiarism discreditable to the worst bookseller’s hack. Whole pages 
are taken without acknowledgement from Wood's Essay towards a 
History of Bath. In his preface, Goldsmith says that much that he has 
transferred ‘‘more necessarily belongs to this history than to the pages from 
which it has been extracted’’—an ingenious excuse for stealing, of which 
others than literary plunderers may avail themselves To the general 
reader, however, it little matters whence the amusement is drawn so 
long as it is there; and Goldsmith’s book is anything but dull. ‘He 
touched nothing that he did not embellish,” and there are some 
passages in the book not unworthy of the hand that wrote the Vicar of 
Wakefield. The opening sentences indeed, at once bespeak the favor of 
the reader: ‘‘ History owes its excellence more to the writer’s manner than 
the materials of which it is composed ... None can properly be 
said to write history, but he who understands the human heart and its 
whole train of affections and follies. Those affections and follies are pro- 
perly the materials he has to work upon. The relations of great events 
may surprise indeed ; they may be calculated to instruct those very few 
who govern the million beneath, but the generality of mankind find the 
most real improvement from relations which are levellcd to the general 
surface of life; which tell not how men learned to conquer but how they 








* It is related, on the best possible evidence—that of Goldsmith's own acknow- 
ledgments—that he received fourteen guineas for the copy, from Newberry, the 
publisher, in full payment.—Forster’s Life. 
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endeavored to live ; not how they gained the shouts of the admiring crowd, 
but how they gained the esteem of their friends and acquaintance.” 
There is little novelty in this, at the present time, but a hundred years 
ago the truth contained in this exordium was not recognised by the stately 
historians of the period. The dignity of history long perpetuated its 
dullness. Kings and soldiers were but robes and uniforms—crowns and 
helmets—in the pages of the historian. The life-blood and the heart- 
beat were absent from those pages, which as Fielding said, after a re- 
ference te that ‘‘ Squire Allworthy””’ of whom I shall soon have occasion 
to speak, “certain droll authors have been facetiously pleased to call the 
History of England.” The History of this ‘‘ Squire Allworthy’”’ (Ralph 
Allen) is better worth the recital than that of any King of England of 
whom I have ever heard, or of whom I ever expect to hear. 

In Forster’s Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith—one of the plea- 
santest books in the language—there is a suggestion of an unconscious 
reflection, in the pages of the Life of Beaw Nash, of the weaker parts 
of the poet’s own character. It is difficult not to see some points of 
resemblance between the two men; and, seeing them, not to discern the 
inward struggles of the writer not to suffer the egotism of his tolera- 
tion to obscure the clearness of his judgment. Mr. Forster’s observa- 
tions on this curious passage in Goldsmith’s life are distinguished 
by his wonted discernment; but I have been consulting his (Forster’s) 
book afresh, to ascertain whether any suggestion is thrown out with 
respect to a passage at pages 52, 53 (second edition) regarding a giddy 
youth who, in the year 1725, went from Oxford to Bath, ‘taking his 
whole fortune with him—it was but a trifle,’’ and resolved to venture it 
all. Nash tried to save him, but failed. The young man won heavily 
at first (from Nash among others), and the veteran gamester advised him 
to pocket his winnings and leave Bath. The Oxonian rejected the sage 
counsel, and lost all that he had. Goldsmith says, ‘‘I was too nearly 
concerned in the affair to publish the gentleman’s name of whom it is 
related.” If the date given had been 1815, I might have thought that 
the reference was to Goldsmith’s father, who is stated to have squandered 
a small patrimony before his marriage. But the Reverend Charles 
Goldsmith was married in 1718, and settled in Ireland. Mr. Forster 
has not cleared up this. Can anyone do so ? 
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out ten pounds a month—and when he died they buried him at the expense 
of the Municipality. His funeral, which was conducted with great states 
liness, was an historical event in Bath ; and the local journalists recorded it 
as ifa Crsarhad died. One news-writer informed the public that all the 
people, ‘‘as when a real king dies, asked each other‘ Where shall we find such 
another?’ Sorrow sate upon every face and even children lisped that their 
sovereign was no more. The awfulness of the solemnity made the deepest 
impression on the minds of the distressed inhabitants. The peasant dis- 
continued his toil, the ox rested from the plough, all nature seemed to 
sympathize with their loss, and the muffled bells rnng out a peal of Bob 
Major.” The bathos of this ‘‘ Bob Major”’ is delightful ! 

Bath having buried Mr. Nash, the chief people of the city contended 
with each other for the honor of writing his epitaph. Among the most 
conspicuous tributes to his memory were those written by Dr. Oliver and 
Dr. King, gentlemen of learning and repute—the one in English the 
other in Latin. Inordinately long and over-much inflated with panegyric, 
there are still some good and true sentences in them. But perhaps the 
greatest honor done to his memory was the writing of his life by Oliver 
Goldsmith. Those were hard times with the Poet and he was fain to 
write anything that would put a few guineas in his pocket.* The subject 
was, doubtless, the bookseller’s not the biographer’s ; and the memoir 
has all the appearance of having been written against time. It is not only, 
as a whole, a rare specimen of book-making ; but it contains instances of 
plagiarism discreditable to the worst bookseller’s hack. Whole pages 
are taken withont acknowledgement from Wood's Essay towards a 
History of Bath. In his preface, Goldsmith says that much that he has 
transferred ‘‘more necessarily belongs to this history than to the pages from 
which it has been extracted’”—an ingenious excuse for stealing, of which 
others than literary plunderers may avail themselves To the general 
reader, however, it little matters whence the amusement is drawn so 
long as it is there; and Goldsmith’s book is anything but dull. ‘He 
touched nothing that he did not embellish,” and there are some 
passages in the book not unworthy of the hand that wrote the Vicar of 
Wakefield. The opening sentences indeed, at once bespeak the favor of 
the reader: ‘‘ History owes its excellence more to the writer's manner than 
the materials of which it is composed ... None can properly be 
said to write history, but he who understands the human heart and its 
whole train of affections and follies. Those affections and follies are pro- 
perly the materials he has to work upon. The relations of great events 
may surprise indeed ; they may be calculated to instruct those very few 
who govern the million beneath, but the generality of mankind find the 
most real improvement from relations which are levellcd to the general 
surface of life ; which tell not how men learned to conquer but how they 





* It is related, on the best possible evidence—that of Goldsmith's own acknow- 
ledgments—that he received fourteen guineas for the eopy, from Newberry, the 
publisher, in full payment.—Forster’s Life. 
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endeavored to live ; not how they gained the shouts of the admiring crowd, 
but how they gained the esteem of their friends and acquaintance.” 
There is little novelty in this, at the present time, but a hundred years 
ago the truth contained in this exordium was not recognised by the stately 
historians of the period. The dignity of history long perpetuated its 
dullness. Kings and soldiers were but robes and uniforms—crowns and 
helmets—in the pages of the historian. The life-blood and the heart- 
beat were absent from those pages, which as Fielding said, after a re- 
ference to that “ Squire Allworthy”’ of whom I shall soon have occasion 
to speak, ‘‘ certain droll authors have been facetiously pleased to call the 
History of England.” The History of this ‘‘ Squire Allworthy’’ (Ralph 
Allen) is better worth the recital than that of any King of England of 
whom I have ever heard, or of whom I ever expect to hear. 

In Forster's Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith—one of the plea- 
santest books in the language—there is a suggestion of an unconscious 
reflection, in the pages of the Life of Beau Nash, of the weaker parts 
of the poet’s own character. It is difficult not to see some points of 
resemblance between the two men; and, seeing them, not to discern the 
inward struggles of the writer not to suffer the egotism of his tolera- 
tion to obscure the clearness of his judgment. Mr. Forster’s observa- 
tions on this curious passage in Goldsmith’s life are distinguished 
by his wonted discernment ; but I have been consulting his (Forster's) 
book afresh, to ascertain whether any suggestion is thrown out with 
respect to a passage at pages 52, 53 (second edition) regarding a giddy 
youth who, in the year 1725, went from Oxford to Bath, “taking his 
whole fortune with him—it was but a trifle,’ and resolved to venture it 
all. Nash tried to save him, but failed. The young man won heavily 
at first (from Nash among others), and the veteran gamester advised him 
to pocket his winnings and leave Bath. The Oxonian rejected the sage 
counsel, and lost all that he had. Goldsmith says, ‘‘I was too nearly 
concerned in the affair to publish the gentleman’s name of whom it is 
related.”’ If the date given had been 1815, I might have thought that 
the reference was to Goldsmith’s father, who is stated to have squandered 
a small patrimony before his marriage. But the Reverend Charles 
Goldsmith was married in 1718, and settled in Ireland. Mr. Forster 
has not cleared up this. Can anyone do so? 
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On the finest day of some recent month H.M.’s frigate, the High/flyer, sail- 
ing in some latitude or other which can be of no great moment to the 
reader, met suddenly with rough weather. It was so rough that a colonial 
prime minister, who had been taken on board as a passenger, vid England, 
repented of his sins, and proposed to lead a new life. There is no know- 
ing how far he might have persevered on this resolution, but fortunately the 
roughness subsided as it had begun, that is with perfect suddenness, and it 
was then noticed by many, both amongst officers and men, that, although 
the waters had been tempestuously agitated, there had not been the faintest 
breath of air to stir them. The wind had been all the time at a dead lull, 
and the sun as plain as on that authentic day when it worked under Joshua’s 
orders. This led to a discussion on the quarter-deck. The first-lieutenant, 
who was a volcanic man, felt sure there had been a submarine explosion, 
and that the frigate had sailed over the crater of a submerged Etna ; the 
second-lieutenant was of the same opinion from habit ; but the captain— 
who doubted all he could not see with his own eyes, especially mountains, 
and who yet had no theories of his own as regarded effects without ap- 
parent causes—the captain decided that it had blown a gale, and that the 
wind had been 8.W.S. As we should all of us come to a bad end if dis- 
cipline were not maintained, this view, though promulgated in the teeth 
of evidence, happily prevailed, and the colonial prime minister, who had 
read about Jonah, was relieved to find that there had been nothing super- 
natural in this business. The sailors were also pleased to be assured ex 
cathedra that the devil had had no hand in their unexpected rocking. 

It so chanced, however, that a midshipman, who had taken part in 
the debate, as a cat may do at a congress of kings, leaned over the ship’s 
side at nightfall musing sceptically. He was too young to know what was 
good for him, and had not yet learned to accept the decisions of his 
betters with a trustful mind. So he wondered, in despite of his captain, 
what on earth—or rather under water—could have moved the sea in that 
fashion ; and, as facts are facts, it must be owned that the possibilities 
of diabolical interference suggested themselves not without charm to 
his untrained imagination. So he turned the matter over in a variety of 
ways, and was engaged in drawing a realistic portraiture of the world’s 
enemy in the ship’s paint with his thumb-nail, when, looking outwards, 
he perceived what seemed to be the float of a fishing-line bobbing at a 
hundred yards a-head of the vessel. He left the devil unfinished, raised 
a telescope he had, reconnoitred the float, and, detecting it for a bottle, 
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instantly raised the cry, ‘‘Bottle ho!” Of course, there was an im- 
mediate scamper on the forecastle. Boat-hooks and nets appeared; a 
hundred heads craned over the gunwales; a port was opened; the 
helmsman altered his steering, and, as the frigate glided alongside the 
bottle, the latter was lassoed into custody, lifted in, and carried to the 
captain’s cabin with all the respect due to a bottle found cruising on 
the high seas. It was a blessed diversion from the monotony of life 
on board. Something far better than the special edition of a news- 
paper with a murder in it on dry land. The captain, the officers who 
had just sat down to dine with him, the prime minister, who had 
crawled out of his cabin to recruit for his next fit of sea-sickness, the mid- 
shipman who had signalled the bottle, and the two or three seaman who 
had joined in hauling it on board, all clustered round the table, curious and 
silent, whilst the captain, with that deliberation which appertains to wisdom, 
turned the bottle over between his hands and examined it. It was not an or- 
dinary bottle. It was made of india-rubber, and resembled the railway flask of 
some capacious traveller, who should have needed stimulating by the quart. 
Instead of a screw-stopper, however, there was a cork tightly wired down 
and tarred over. It required a knife to scrape off this tar, and a pair of 
tweezers to untwist the wire, both of which operations the captain per- 
formed amid a stillness broken only by the washing of the waves and 
by the surging to and fro of the prime minister in an effort to keep 
his balance. When the cork began to yield all took a step forward on 
each other’s heels to obtain a better look, and a whispered conjecture 
or two broke out as if the tongues were being loosed at the same time 
as the bottle. : 

‘“‘ Gentlemen,” said the captain, ‘“‘I think we shall probably have 
news of the ill-starred Dogfish which foundered in these latitudes eighteen 
years ago.” 

There was no reason whatever why there should be news of the Dog- 
fish rather than of any one of the hundreds of other vessels which have 
gone down before or since; but, the moment the captain had spoken 
all, except the midshipman, felt intimately persuaded that the fate of 
the ill-starred Dogfish was about to be made plain. The midshipman 
wished the captain would look sharp; but that potentate, proceeding 
with his usual caution; applied his eye to the bottle before probing for 
its contents. Then he turned the receptacle upside down, and there 
fell out, not a single slip of writing, but a tolerably thick manuscript 
on tissue paper, rolled tight as a cigar. The captain, with a look of 
grave surprise, unwound this and scrutinised the first page, the lines of 
which were very close and full. At the top were inscribed these words : 
‘Diary or AN INVENTOR.” 

On reading this aloud the captain frowned. After he had emitted 
his prophecy about the Dogjish it was as if the unknown author were 
taking a liberty in thus serving him with this composition. ‘“ Diary of 
an unknown inventor!” was his astonished ejaculation, re-echoed by 

27—2 
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everyone round the table: and the prime minister, who had some ex- 
perience of inventors, exclaimed : ‘‘ I am sure you'll find nothing in it.” 

‘‘ Shall I read the manuscript aloud whilst you are at dinner, sir?” 
asked the midshipman ; who had been fidgeting like a monkey, and was 
on the tenter-hooks to learn what the cigar-like roll had to say. 

The captain laid down the paper. 

‘Considering that you were the main instrument in procuring us this 
manuscript, Mr. Shrympe, perhaps you will do us the pleasure to stay 
and dine—afterwards you can read it if you please!” answered he 
graciously, and he withdrew from the table with an expression that 
seemed to say: ‘Certainly this unknown person has taken a great 
liberty.” 

The dinner was served, and the midshipman bolted his share of it ; 
but as nobody kept step with him the gratification of his curiosity was 
not much advanced thereby. The courses went their usual long rounds, 
and it was not until dessert had been discussed and coffee brought in, 
that the midshipman was permitted—somewhat to the chagrin of the 
prime minister, who disliked inventors—to read the mysterious diary, 
of which the following is not a verbatim copy, but an epitome :— 


DIARY OF AN INVENTOR. 


I, Franklin Bacon, purpose devoting these pages to the history of an 
invention, which is the greatest the world has yet seen. But this in- 
vention will both cause my death and die with me, for when this record 
reaches the hands of a human being, the secret I have coaxed from 
Destiny will have rendered me the last service I can ask, after deriving 
from it, first, hopes of the loftiest kind, then, disappointment of the 
keenest nature. My family name, as I have said, is Bacon, and my 
parents christened me Franklin. IfI had been called John or Thomas, 
I might never have invented ; but being the namesake by baptism of the 
genius who originated the lightning-conductor, as well as the namesake 
by birth of the one who first made gunpowder, I was early attracted 
towards the study of those mechanical appliances, by which men shorten 
life or add to its duration. It was my delight at school to try experi- 
ments with all the chemicals, electric-batteries, and firearms that came 
within my reach, and I regret to state that I once blew up seven persons 
whom I esteemed. Had I been of a simply inquisitive turn, I might have 
bided content with these results; but my mind was not of common 
mould, and I had made a solemn vow to myself, that I would take no 
rest from my labours till I discovered an engine or substance powerful 
enough to exterminate in one instant hundreds of thousands, or even 
millions of my fellow beings. Philanthropy prompted me to this resolve, 
quite as much as scientific ardour, for I have always thought, and still 
think, that the surest way to suppress war is to increase its ravages; 
besides which, I cherished the hope that if once a righteous nation or 
community of individuals were put in possession of some irresistible 
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instrument of destruction, that nation or community might rule the whole 
world to the suppression of vice, and the spread of peace and enlighten- 
ment. I need not say, after this, that I purposed confiding my inven- 
tion to such only as would be worthy to use it; and in this spirit I set to 
work, leaving no book unexplored, no material unexamined, which could 
set me on the trail of what I sought. There is no occasion for me to 
describe at length the series of my labours ; suffice it to say they were 
continuous and unwearied. But at length I had my reward, for, after 
an investigation more long and perilous than any previously undertaken, 
I discovered that two fulminating substances I had dangerously distilled 
from all the mineral and vegetable poisons known to man would, if 
brought into contact, produce an explosion to which that of thunder 
would be as the popping of a paper bag. This certainty arrived at, I 
made myself a costume and helmet of gutta-percha, something similar to 
those which divers wear, and went out into a field one day, with as much 
of my invention as would float two apple-pips, secreted in a couple of 
thick iron flasks. There were a pair of hayricks which did not belong 
tome. I set the first of my flasks between them, opened the second, 
poured its contents on to the other, then, drawing down the vizor of my 
helmet, ran away. The ricks disappeared, and so did I into a swamp 
five miles off. Nothing but my gutta-percha dress saved me, as I was 
hurled, like a wisp of straw, with shattered cottages, uprooted trees, and 
mangled limbs of the peasantry. However, all’s well that ends well, for 
I had no bones broken, though on crawling home I observed that the 
devastation wrought was equal to an invasion followed by a hurricane 
and terminated by a flood. For ten square miles the fields looked as 
if they had been newly ploughed, then sown with bricks, household 
utensils, and men’s heads. There was no longer a doubt possible as to 
the efficacy of my invention, and I fell down on my knees to thank 
Providence for having allowed me to inaugurate a new era in human 
progress. 

Here let me state that I was rich. I had large landed, estates and 
house property, and, having never experimented my inventions save in the 
houses of others, hired for the purpose, these possessions were in good 
repair. I now resolved I would travel, to judge which country of the. 
globe was worthiest to participate in my secret and rule over all other 
nations according to my original scheme. Patriotism was naturally dis- 
carded by me as a sentiment too miserable for a philosopher and inventor, 
it being indeed an absurd thing that a man should exclusively worship one 
set of men for no other reason than that they have been born amid the 
same fogs as himself, and have had numerous opportunities of revealing to 
him their defects. Nevertheless, I determined to give my own country- 
men every chance, and I set myself with a thoughtful mind to consider 
their demerits, whilst I made my preparations for departure. Moreover, I 
took a report of my invention to a government office one morning, just 
to see how it would be received. It was received by clerks, one of whom 
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handed me over to a second, who passed me over with a snigger to a third, 
and this one told me to call for an answer that day six months. I re- 
flected that a country which let itself be governed in this fashion would do 
little for human happiness by conferring its institutions on other lands, 
and I steamed forthwith for France, which I had never visited before. 
The French people impressed me even more unfavourably than my own 
countrymen had done. Conceited and ignorant, they were never tired of 
vaunting their superiority over other nations, whilst giving proofs of 
frivolousness and imbecility which often placed them on as low a footing 
as monkeys. Enamoured of phrases, they employed big names to 
designate little things, and high-sounding titles to duv small people. All 
their statesmen were eminent, all their writers brilliant, and all their 
generals heroes; though, if ithappened that a statesman, writer, or general, 
temporarily displeased the multitude, he was bespattered with more con- 
tumely than falls to convicted rogues in other countries. I went to witness 
a sitting of the French legislature, and saw seven hundred men, most of 
them old and bald, behave with less sense than babies. A veteran politician, 
who had spent the better part of his life in undermining former govern- 
ments under pretence that they were too despotic, had come to declare for 
the fourth or fifth time that, being now in power himself, he would tender 
his resignation if not allowed to rule precisely according to his fancy ; and 
the majority of the Assembly, who had persistently and meaningly goaded 
this politician to this resolution, displayed as much alarm on his announc- 
ing it, as if they had been overtaken by an unlooked for calamity. 
Legislators of all parties were to be seen rushing about distractedly, and 
concerting how they might ward off this great blow; till eventually a 
deputation of those who had been most active in producing the crisis went, 
with many humble promises of future obedience, and besought the ruler 
they had offended to reconsider his decision. The old man consented to 
do so without much praying, and then, the alarm being over, everybody 
took to laughing, and vowed, with valiant irony against the potentate who 
had frightened them, that the next time he threatened to resign they would 
take him at his word. The whole thing was pitiful and childish, though 
quite of a piece, as I found, with the ordinary behaviour of the people, who 
did not seem to know their own minds for two days together. In 
politics they were continually changing the names of their institutions, with- 
out altering the spirit of them; religion they had none; as regards social 
habits, they spent several hours every day in coffee-houses drinking 
poisonous drugs ; and their literature had degenerated into a stereotyped 
scofling at decency, chastity, virtue, family ties, and all that makes societies 
respectable. I shook the dust off my shoes on leaving this decayed nation, 
and went to see their conquerors the Germans, of whom I had heard 
much better things. But I cannot say my trip to Germany much pleased 
me. A Prussian officer whom I met in a railway carriage inveighed with 
patriarchal austerity against the vices of Frenchmen and got drunk with 
Bavarian beer at the Cologne refreshment room. When we resumed our 
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journey he hiccoughed metaphysics, and showed me a well-thumbed Bible 
which, with an occasional bottle of brandy, had been his great comfort 
during the last campaign. At Berlin he had me arrested for an infor-: 
mality which he fancied he had detected in my passport, but, on being 
assured that he was mistaken, bowed to me with excessive courtesy, and 
hoped I would continue to honour him with my agreeable acquaintance. 
It took me six weeks of Italy to forget this German, and the many others 
like him ; nor do I think I should ever have got over the slatternly remem- 
brance of the Teuton women, had it not been for the Italian women I saw 
after. But the women, the climate, and the monuments, were the only 
good things in Italy ; the men acting like worts on that land of sunshine. 
Chattering and bankrupt, tobacco-reeking and dishonest, they borrowed 
my money of me when I questioned them about their institutions, and 
showed me their white teeth when I hinted for payment. They seemed 
to believe in Garibaldi and the devil about equally, and bestowed what 
adoration they had in reserve on Mdme, Patti. I thought it useless to 
submit my invention to such a people, after hearing one of their statesmen 
talk in the same breath of Michael Angelo and the income-tax, Pio Nono 
and a recipe for cooking maccaroni; so I sailed for the United States, 
halting just long enough in Spain to see that amiable nation drive away the 
only good king they ever had, and then fall to throttling each other, amid 
cries of ‘* Vamos nos a la liberdad !” 

I confess I landed in America with some idea that my explorations 
would cease on these favoured shores. The enlightened Republic founded 
by Washington, and glorified by the hymns of our London penny papers, 
had always towered before in a singularly majestuous light, and I am yet 
puzzled to explain how it came to pass that eight days after disembarking at 
New York I took a ticket to come home again. Perhaps it was that the 
sight of five hundred howling Irishmen naturalised out of hand, and driven 
within a week of their landing to vote for a mayor who was embezzling the 
public monies, conveyed to me but a dubious impression of public 
freedom; perhaps the honours paid to a condemned murderer by 
intelligent mobs of ali classes and both sexes led me to value 
the friendship of this Republican community less than I otherwise might 
have done. Anyhow, I re-crossed the Atlantic, feeling considerably out 
of conceit with a progressive population, who use their drawing-room 
carpets as spittoons, pirate the books they have not wit enough to write 
themselves, and yell psalms with their fingers in each other’s pockets. 
Once in England, I sailed straight for Africa, and plunged into the heart 
of it, determined that sinee civilisation looked such a failure, I would try 
what barbarism was like. I had the pleasure of meeting at once with a 
native prince, who much impressed me with the solid qualities of his 
mind ; so much so, indeed, that I fancied that with a little indoctrinating 
he would prove the very man I was in search of. But, just as I had 
worked myself up into a state of enthusiasm on his behalf, he confided 
to me that the great ambition of his life was to go and destroy a neigh- 
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bouring prince, who had done him no harm, and who, by all accounts, 
was as good a person as himself. My disappointment was very great, 
and I could not resist the temptation of giving my host two small bottles 
of my invention, directing him to make no use of them till I was out of 
the country, but then to mix them if ever he felt melancholy. It seems 
he felt melancholy soon after my departure ; for, riding away as fast as 
a fleet horse could carry me, I heard a rumble behind me, as of distant 
thunder, and presently met the court chamberlain, who had been blown 
into the sea twenty miles ahead of me, and was returning with a be- 
wildered look, not quite understanding what had happened to him. It 
rejoiced me to think justice had overtaken a destructive monarch ; never- 
theless, as I sailed away from Africa on a home-bound ship, I felt ex- 
tremely despondent. Here had I been visiting half the nations of the 
earth, and found nothing but folly, corruption, and bloodthirsty senti- 
ments. There was not a people worthy of the supremacy I should have 
80 gladly conferred by means ot my Panapoleon;* and it seemed as if 
this blessed instrument of civilisation was fated to remain unknown and 
unappreciated. 


II. 


However, I gathered heart after a time ; for I made this reflection—There 
was not a single good nation on earth, but there were plenty of blameless 
individuals. I had met numbers such in the course of my wanderings, 
whose conversation had much improved and delighted me. Why then 
should I not make a collection of these, and sail in their company for 
some uninhabited island, where we should found a model Republic, soon 
to be the mistress of the globe? With but one ship, armed with a single 
gun, capable of firing two Panapoleon shells at a time, we might sink the 
largest fleet that ever existed, and with a solitary field-piece, manned by 
a resolute battery, we might scatter into shreds the combined hosts of 
Europe. It was a proud day when I first brewed these meditations, and 
I lost no time in corresponding with many radicals, philosophers, fomen- 
tors of strikes, and others who busy themselves about the happiness of 
mankind. I was not successful with all, for a few earned good incomes out 
of their disinterested advocacies, and considered themselves indispensable 
to the felicity of the countries they were agitating. But others, whose 
opinions had proved less remunerative, responded to my call, and when it 
became known that I would bear all travelling expenses, I soon had a very 
sufficient muster of men, whose souls were noble though their coats were 
dingy. They were of all nationalities, ate a great deal, and abhorred 
tyranny. Most of them had suffered imprisonment for the truth’s sake ; 
some had been condemned to death, but had fled; there was not one but 
had at some time or other conspired against the laws of his country, and 





* No reference to the name of Napoleon. Derivatives, wav aréAAvut, i. e. “ The 
All-Destroyer.” 
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exhorted all the working men he knew to go and get killed in his defence. 
I chartered a sailing vessel, and embarked several hundreds of these 
valuable citizens along with their wives, or—in cases where I found con- 
scientious scruples against matrimony—with the ladies who stood to them 
in stead thereof. I was also much gratified at being able to take on board 
a few virtuous and unattractive women, who had devoted themselves to 
the emancipation of their sex. We weighed anchor on a Friday, bound 
for a far off island, which I knew to be fertile, and carrying with us a fine 
cargo of agricultural implements, clay pipes, and books of philosophy. 
Likewise a printing press, for publishing a democratical journal, and 
some ammunition for converting such of the natives as might not seem 
impressed with the advantages of our arrival. I must not omit to mention 
that some of the free-thinkers looked a little blank at our starting on 
such a day as Friday, and that a shade of unpleasantness arose in the 
distribution of berths. As all could not be cabin passengers, some had 


‘ to be put into the steerage, and these instantly raised a clamour against 


aristocratical privileges. Glapillard, a French Communist, and O’Shindy, 
a thoughtful Fenian, headed the malcontents, though both themselves 
cabin passengers. They convened a meeting on the quarter deck, and 
proclaiming equality to be the fundamental law of nature, appealed to alt 
the first class to surrender their berths to the others. I suppose it was 
from forgetfulness, however, that they made no offer to vacate their own 
beds. The matter was eventually settled by my swearing that I would 
never be a party to anti-republican machinations, and that all the steerage 
passengers should have extra rations of tobacco. Perhaps, too, the 
appeasement was somewhat hastened by the ship’s captain declaring it 
would be time enough to begin ‘‘ palavering”’ when we landed, and pro- 
mised to put in irons the first man who tried to ‘‘ Hyde Park” him. 

(From this point Franklin Bacon’s diary assumed a diurnal form, ané 
offered too full and minute a record to be quoted at length. Mr. Shrympe, 
the midshipman, read without skipping a line. We may content ourselves 
with occasional quotations.) 

December 2nd.—We have been long enough now in the Isle of Pana- 
poleonia to have got a little settled, but our beginnings were not very 
smooth. Glapillard and Sournoy the Communists, Howle the English 
Chartist, Sanguinolenti and Stiletti, both Garibaldians, and Mr. Shindy 
were for having elections, and drawing up a Constitution on the very day 
we landed, before half the cargo was unshipped. I suggested that we 
should first look about for a water supply and pitch our tents for the night. 
But Glapillard summoned an indignation meeting on the beach, and his 
hearers were so far with him that they agreed on the necessity for con- 
stituting some sort of government. Only, when it came to the vote they 
elected me President. Glapillard, in evident disgust, then moved that a 
Watch Committee should be appointed to keep an eye over me; but the: 
women wanting to get housed in their new homes induced the mass to 
confer dictatorial power on me, with the privilege of choosing my own 
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co-operators or Cabinet. Thereupon Glapillard protested that we were 
returned to the degrading practices of tyranny, vowed that it was not 
worth the while to cross some thousand miles of salt water to finda 
government like those of enslaved Europe. He moved as a rider to 
the last proposition that I should present myself for re-election three 
times every day; but all he could carry was that my powers should be 
renewed once a month. Upon this he proclaimed it would be his duty to 
combat me with systematic opposition, and withdrew, along with Mr. 
Shindy and the others, to draw up a solemn protest against my election, 
and to form a committee empowered to raise subscriptions and to pro- 
mote an agitation against my return at the next ballot. Meanwhile I 
applied myself to get the tents pitched and to form brigades who, accord- 
ing to their aptitudes, should carry water, hew wood, erect log houses, 
and in other ways make themselves generally useful. I also selected 
helpmates to whom I would fain have given the simple title of commis- 
sioners, but who forthwith dubbed themselves ministers. There was a big 
English farmer named Spuddes who had struck me by his good sense, 
though he had only become a radical, I fancy, because of an ejectment 
for unpaid rent, and him I appointed to the agricultural department, i.c. 
to examine the land, report upon it, and parcel out allotments for each 
citizen or family. Catlyne, who had been a boatswain, but reduced for 
drunkenness, and who in revolt at his disgrace had deserted and become 
a very zealous admiralty critic, I deputed to look after all marine matters. 
He was an undeniably intelligent sailor, whom the court martial might 
have done better than to smash for a single offence, and I instructed him 
to see into the facilities for fishing, to take charge of the life-boats and 
two smacks we had brought with us, to man these and to prepare for the 
building of the gun-boat which was to constitute our navy. He was very 
proud of his appointment, and set spiritedly to work without losing a 
moment. I next called Schulman, a German pedagogue, expelled from 
Hanover by Bismarck, and rabid in conseqeunce. “I told him to organize 
a school and some classes for the numerous children who had accompanied 
their parents, and who, though at present very unkempt and squalling, 
were to be the rising hopes of our island; and last I sent for the Pole 
Drumski, who had fought behind every barricade in Europe, and ordered 
him to distribute arms and organize a brigade for our national defence. 
I was much surprised to see Drumski appear two hours afterwards in the 
full uniform of a field officer, and with a decree for my signature pro- 
claiming martial law over the island, with penalty of death for all infrac- 
tions ; also a decree for levying conscription and preparing an expedition 
to go and exterminate all the natives to the last man; finally a decree 
instituting an order of knighthood for such of the military as distinguished 
themselves. I was obliged to put off Drumski for the moment with a 
phrase borrowed from that official vocabulary which I did not much like, 
but of which I now began to understand the utility. I told him I would 
give the decrees my most anxious consideration, and he went away pretty 
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well sutisfied to recruit his first levies. I must not forget to mention that 
after my Cabinet was composed the women’s-rights ladies came to me in 
deputation, insisting that their sex ought to have half the seats in the ad- 
ministration, or, failing that, at least one seat. Once more I felt driven to 
bring the shifts of home placemen to my aid, and answered that I would 
cheerfully have all the fair persons I saw before me to be my colleagues, 
but that their claims being so evenly balanced I would only select by age, 
and that accordingly I would offer a seat to the oldest. I trusted this 
would have dismissed them all, but Proserpine Stalker, of Virginiaville, 
U.S., confessed in a loud voice to being twenty-nine, and as none of the 
other ladies, though past the forties (as I apprehend was Miss 8. if ap- 
pearances be worth ought) cared to own they had crossed thirty, Miss 
Stalker remained in possession of the field. I delegated her to look after 
the interests of her sex generally, and to. superintend the education of 
the girls. She answered that she had a great interest at heart, to wit 
compulsory marriage, for the enforcement of which she would soon pre- 
pare a decree for my approval, and with this threat strode off. 

December 22nd.—There was a very unpleasant business this morning 
which resulted in a long and well-nigh fatal riot. Glapillard, having 
detected the Irishman O’Shindy on his knees before a leaden image: of 
St. Patrick, raised the cry that there was a Jesuit in disguise among us; 
and Sanguinolenti, with the other Garibaldians, hurrying up at the sound, 
warned O’Shindy to prepare for his doom in a quarter of an hour from 
that moment. The report having spread, all the other Irish in the settle- 
ment, along with a crowd of women, rallied to the rescue, uttering religious 
yells, and sought to tear O’Shindy from his persecutors, who were taking 
unmistakeable measures for hanging him by the neck. In the twinkling of 
an eye there was a shilelagh v. stiletto fight, in the midst of which I arrived, 
and soon after Drumski, with fifty men under arms very soldierlike and 
evidently used to their work. Dramski ordered a halt and was for pro- 
ceeding at once with three rolls of the drum and then a volley of ball 
cartridge. I had a great difficulty in moderating his zeal and advanced 
trembling towards the rioters to entreat them to be peaceful in the name 
of fraternity. But Glapillard screamed that there could be no fraternity 
with Jesuits, and Sanguinolenti, as he wiped on the heel of his boot a 
very murderous knife which he had just drawn red from the calf of an 
Irishman, swore with an oath that men could only be brothers when they 
shared the same opinions. Meantime the Irishman, who had had his calf 
transfixed, was rending the air with agonised howls, and two Italians, 
both deluged in blood from smashed faces, were spitting out their teeth 
and awful blasphemies at the same time amid a sympathising circle of 
friends. Again Drumski suggested three rolls then a volley, and, as 
there seemed no likelihood of quelling the disturbance by peaceful means, 
I let him act at his discretion. But there was something so significant 
in the roll of the drums that the Irish straightway decamped, and 
O’Shindy, having profited by the confusion to slip away too, the French 
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and Italians had no reason for prolonging their resistance. However, the 
matter was not ended here, for the religious problem, which had hitherto 
lain dormant among us, was fanned of a sudden into a roaring flame. 
The tilling of the lands which had begun favourably, the fisheries, the 
school class, all occupations in short were abandoned, whilst men and 
women met and demanded with angry shouts not tolerance alone but 
supremacy for their respective beliefs. Perched on a tub in one part of 
the settlement stood the Rev. Jabez Grones, a Methodist and radical 
missionary, who held forth about the scarlet woman and popish idolatries. 
Further on, Rothkopt, an outlawed philosopher of Heidelberg, who wore 
blue spectacles, proclaimed the only true religion of sane men to be the 
mystic affinities engendered by the Infinite and the Immeasurable. Miss 
Eureka Grey, of Utah, U.S. (age 45 and late attached to Brigham Young), 
vociferated the ectasies of free-love ; and presently up rose one Thaddy 
Potheen, a round paunched Irishman, who avowed he was a priest and 
had shipped himself in our company so that the “ boys”’ and ‘‘ the wimin 
too, bliss the darlins’—might niver be wantin’ a drap o’ spiritual mate 
and dhrink.’’ This was a great acquisition to the Catholic party, and 
O’Shindy, who had grown very valorous and drunk since his morning’s 
escape, revived the bright memories of Donnybrook fair by stepping out 
and defying any ‘‘ Pratestint haythen”’ to tread on the tail of his coat. 
We should certainly have had another faction fight if it had not been for 
the firmness of my good Drumski, who laid O'Shindy flat with the pummel 
of his sword, and then ordered his men to disperse the crowds at the 
bayonet’s point. I could not help feeling surprised at the modifications 
which Drumski’s ideas of brotherhood had undergone since he had been 
trusted with responsible command. He talked as if he had done nothing 
but suppress rebellion all his life, and-I had not the heart to say him nay 
when he showed me sensibly that the first condition of social welfare is 
order, and that if I would not see all my schemes ef colonising collapse 
I must begin by proclaiming martial law. I signed the proclamation he 
wanted and also various commissions conferring colonelcy, captaincy, and 
other grades on officers (mostly Poles and Hungarians) whom he had 
chosen to serve under him. But all this was food for bitter meditation. 
Here had we come to found the Republic of mutual love and we were 
already establishing drumhead courts martial! I have two sentries at my 
tent’s door while I write as if I were no more than a European emperor, 
and I fear my troubles are not ended yet. 

December 23rd.—I was right in surmising that my troubles were not 
yet ended. This morning there was a robbery in the camp. One of the 
Communist Frenchmen, called Lambinoux, having preferred to smoke 
instead of work had received a simple ration of bread and meat unaccom- 


panied with the fish and fruit which formed the extra wage of those who: 


toiled. Resenting this in the name of equality, he had crept into the log 
hut of an English Chartist and appropriated a lobster. Now the Chartist 
had maintained that all things should be common so long as he had had 
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nothing of his own; but being the proprietor of a lobster he had altered 
his mind, and Drumski, on being appealed to by him to adjudicate in this 
matter, decided promptly that Lambinoux had forfeited his life, and 
should be shot there and then. But Catlyne, the boatswain, who, like 
Drumski, is a different man since he has become Minister of Marine, 
ruled that the stolen article being a fish, the case fell under naval juris- 
diction ; and saying this he nodded to four sailors under his orders. These 
possessed themselves of Lambinoux and without more ado stripped him 
of his shirt and lashed him securely to a tree, whilst Catlyne returning 
from his tent with an experienced cat-o’-nine-tails proceeded to administer 
a hearty ‘‘ four-bag,” vulgo four dozen. The French had never witnessed 
a ceremony of this kind and sickened at the sight ; Lambinoux roared as 
if he were trying a new pair of lungs. But once the chastisement over, 
it became evident that we must provide against future contingencies of the 
sort by the institution ofa tribunal, that is of judges, clerks, and policemen. 
I looked about me for lawyers. There was no lack of them, briefless 

barristers making excellent radicals ; and I pitched resignedly upon one 
McKnob, a Scotsman, to act as chief justice. He was ‘ weel pleased ”’ to 
accept the duties and promised to draw up a code “ with nae a chance for 
a thief to gang through.” But is not this again a woeful humiliation to 
be obliged so soon to inaugurate the paraphernalia of the Old Bailey? I 
ean half sympathise with Glapillard and the others, who have been ejacu- 

lating indignantly all the afternoon that if we are to have judges and police 

and punishments, what on earth was the use of emigrating ? 

December 24th.—I am aware that a coalition has been organised 
against me, O’Shindy and the other Catholics having made it up with 
Glapillard and the Garibaldians. The two factions hate each other and 
would of course not live together an hour if once they had overthrown 
me. But they are strong for present purposes and are managed by the ° 
priest Potheen, a clever rogue, whom I wish we had left in Ireland. 
Hearing that Potheen had been banning me for a pagan of a Protestant I 
sent for him and asked what it was he definitely wanted: and it seemed 
to me that the man’s only ambition was to dominate me and the whole 
island. This morning he forbade all the Catholic children to attend 
Schulman’s classes, saying the education of the Catholics must remain 
entirely in his hands: and by-and-bye he issued a sort of mandamus 
interdicting any marriages between the Catholics and those of other faiths, 
As young men appear to me to care more, as arule, for their sweet- 
hearts than their creeds, this will, no doubt, have the effect of winning 
over to father Pothcen’s church a good many of those whom I see making 
love to Irish girls. I inquired of Potheen whether he ‘thought he was 
doing his duty as a Christian in thus mating sect against sect ; but he 
answered unctuously that there could only be one true faith and that 
consequently all the others must be false and tending to damnation—that 
he was acting according to his lights in upholding the church which would 
take him to heaven, and that if I felt moved by the spirit of grace and 
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contrition, he should be happy to inflict some penance on me and then 
baptise me. Seeing he would be satisfied with nothing less than my 
decreeing Catholicism to be the State Church of Panapoleonia and 
appointing himself to be my prime minister, I told him in great wrath to 
go to the devil. He replied that he would be happy to carry a message 
to any friend of mine and that if he met the devil he would not fail to 
convey to him my affectionate regards. 

December 27th.—This religious question is becoming a very thorny one, 
and I am inclined to regret ever having quarrelled with Potheen. To-day 
he let loose a ‘‘ demonstration ’’ of women on me, and seemed to have won 
over to his cause not only the Communists and Garibaldians, but the ripe 
contingent of the ‘‘ female rights’ persuasion. Miss Proserpine Stalker, 
my colleague, introduced this shrieking deputation, and Miss Eureka 
Grey acted as spokeswoman. She said there must be no more unpro- 
tected females in the island, for woman was not meant to live alone. The 
ladies who had not been legally joined to their spouses then raised a 
clamour that I must force these reluctant gentlemen to marry them ; and 
some more who were married, but had got to think disparagingly of their 
husbands, insisted upon my decreeing divorce, in order that they might 
marry again. I marvelled that Father Potheen should be the instigator 
not only of those who were for marriage, but of those who demanded 
divorce. It turned out, however, that he regarded Protestant and civil 
marriages as being no marriages at all, and that even in some cases where 
the wedding had been solemnized according to the Romish ritual, he had 
managed to detect some flaw which nullified the ceremony, and allowed 
him to licence the second marriage which his parishioners wanted. I do 
not wonder at his popularity. Those priests would coax a pig out of a 
potato. In the result, I told the deputation, after the usual manner 
which is now growing habitual with me, that I would take their petitions 
into anxious consideration ; but, as they refused to go, I was obliged to 
summon Catlyne and Drumski into council. Catlyne warmly recommended 
the application of six dozen to Father Potheen’s conscience, but Drumski 
urged it would be much simpler to hang him. I would not incur the 
responsibility of such strong measures, and yielded to the agitators on two 
of their demands. By-and-by, Glapillard and some other Communists 
were to be seen, evidently in deep disgust, trudging, under feminine escort, 
towards the habitation of Potheen, who treated them with an indulgent 
sermon, and then bound them to their partners in inseparable wedlock. 
Afterwards came the triumphant ladies who had obtained their divorce ; 
and the divorced husbands trooped behind, mutiering maledictions 
against those who had supplanted them. In the afternoon, the Rev. 
Jabez Grones burst into my presence with a crew of Jumpers and other 
non-conformists, who uprailed me bitterly for my lukewarmness in the 
Protestant faith. Grones said I had cast in my lot with the transgressors, 
and that my memory should be blotted out. I explained that I was for 
tolerating all creeds, which was a proof, railed Grones, that I was 
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attached to none, and professed Atheism. He veiled his face and left me, 
his congregation following behind with lamentable ejaculations. I thought 
I should have torn out my hair in bunches, when less than five minutes 
after this depressing exodus, Miss Eureka Grey returned, with a kindling 
eye, to say that she had not found a husband because I had refused to 
make marriage compulsory. She desired I would draw her a consort by 
lot out of the male population below thirty ; but presently melting in her 
mood, she sighfully hinted that I myself was an unmarried man, and that 
she felt drawn towards me by spiritual affinity. I fled from my tent 
headlong. 

December 28th. — Thinking to dissolve the factious and unnatural 
coalition between the Catholics and the Reds, I this morning appointed 
the Communist Sournoy, a pestilent and malicious fellow, to be Minister 
of Police and Public Prosecutor. The institution of Judge McKnob and 
his Court immediately produced a number of advocates who formed them- 
selves into a Bar destined to make speeches on behalf of all the rascals who 
might be tried and frustrate the ends of justice. Sournoy has been the 
most active among these. He is acute, plausible, tortuous and reticent. 
He possesses the knack of leading others into mischief, or screwing their 
secrets out of them without compromising himself: in fact he is a police- 
man born, and I calculated that, knowing the schemes of his party, he 
would be a valuable instrument in foiling them. I am bound to say no 
man ever surrendered his convictions with greater alacrity than did 
Sournoy on his appointment and I traced him at once the line of his new 
duties. Drumski as Generalissimo and Executive of Martial Law was to 
deal with all flagrant breaches of order committed in the open air; 
Sournoy was to prosecute larcenies, conspiracies, infractions of sanitary 
rules, and in short, all offences perpetrated under cover. But this fresh 
appointment brought me face to face to-day with a financial difficulty. I 
had originally allotted each family or individual a parcel of land and I had 
covenanted to supply every household with rations of food out of the 
stores brought over with us until such time as the island could be made 
self-supporting. But it was obvious that those who were employed as 
ministers, judges, soldiers, or policemen could not till their fields at the 
same time, nor hunt for game, nor attend to the breeding of cattle, sheep, 
and poultry. Therefore it was necessary that the others for whose wel- 
fare and protection these officers assumed, their respective callings 
should supply them with food, eggs, meat, and fish, build dwellings for 
them and cultivate their lands. Hence the necessity for taxes in kind or 
money or labour, which I decreed at the same time as I appointed Sournoy 
chief of police ; and one, Doblones, a long-headed Spaniard, to be Minister 
of Finance and Director General of Contributions. So in this model 
Republic of ours we have acclimatised not only a standing army, a criminal 
court, and the cat-o’-nine-tails, but likewise a tax office and enforced 
Service. My head reels when I find myself thus reduced to establishing 
things at which in other times I have levelled the shafts of my logic and 
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“irony; nor would I ever have believed that practice matches so hardly 
with precept. Happily there is no press in Panapoleonia, for if I had 
opposition papers to criticize my acts what might they not say in ridicule 
and contempt of my inconsistency ? 

December 29:h.—I rejoiced yesterday that there was no press in the 
island. Alas! this morning I was awoke by some of Father Potheen’s 
Catholic urchins who, instead of being at school, were hawking a newly 
printed journal called The Wail of the Downtrodden. It was edited by 
Glapillard and Potheen between them and reeked with acid criticisms, 
vindictive aspirations, and downright falsehoods against me and my rule. 
Every word I had ever spoken, every act I had performed was construed in 
an evil sense. My kindnesses were flung in my teeth as interested 
attempts to curry favour, my deeds of firmness were ascribed to blood- 
thirstiness, my measures of tolerance to pusillanimity. In fine the popula- 
tion were exhorted to bestir themselves and throw off my oppressive yoke ; 
whilst a sanguineo-religious paragraph, evidently by Potheen, hinted that 
plenary indulgence had always been extended by the Holy Father to those 
who deposed and even murdered infidel potentates. Now, I have always been 
a staunch advocate of the liberty of the press, and I never failed in Europe 
to proclaim my loudest sympathies with journalists whether French, Turks, 
or Irish who were prosecuted. But on impartially considering The Wail 
of the Downtrodden TI felt that all government would become impossible if 
attacks such as these were allowed ; and my colleagues agreed with me 
nem. con. Glapillard had surreptitiously obtained possession of the print- 
ing press I had brought over to spread enlightened views around, and had 
treacherously converted it to his own mendacious purposes. Here were 
two clear heads of offence; and Sournoy proposed to prefer a quadruple 
indictment against him :—First, for purloining property; secondly, for 
publishing a newspaper without government sanction ; thirdly, for exciting 
to hatred and contempt of the authorities ; fourthly, for spreading false 
and defamatory libels. Sournoy like Drumski, had found a gorgeous 
uniform in his luggage, and further appeared at our councils adorned with 
a resplendent red sash which he had sported before during a brief tenure 
of office in his own country. I demurred, however, to his prosecuting 
Glapillard, ard felt I was acting mercifully in simply directing Drumski to 
seize the press; and ordering Sournoy himself to institute domiciliary 
searches and confiscate all the numbers of the corrupt print he should find 
in tents and dwelling houses. At the same time we agreed amongst our- 
selves that we would daily publish an official journal in which the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet should themselves truthfully explain their acts to the 
public and comment on them with discriminating impartiality. Glapillard 
and his admirers of course, shouted that the press was gagged and that 
we were about to demoralise the people with a sheet of daily untruths, but 
confident in the rectitude of my intentions I paid no heed to his slanders. 

December 80th.—This day Judge McKnob submitted to the Cabinet 
and, by our authority, published his new code. It contains three penal- 
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ties: death, stripes, and penal servitude—the-last to consist in road 
cutting, field draining, and services of a menial order. As we are in 
great need of roads and also of scavengers and dustmen, McKnob hinted 
to Sournoy that he would do well to prosecute as soon as possible. I 
could not help remembering that Colbert had in great part manned the 
French fleet by a similar decree, that is, by instructing judges to send as 
many men as possible to the galleys; and I was struck by the mournful 
reflection that history often repeats itself. However, pleads my better 
sense, all this will tend to the future good of our Republic. 

December 81st.—To-day closes the year, and to-morrow I shall hold a 
levee and make an eloquent speech, to tell the people what great things 
we have done already, and exhort them to concord for the future. The 
first number of the official journal will also appear, with some able 
leaders by myself and colleagues, on our present situation and ulterior 
prospects. From motives of kindness I think I will gild these ulterior 
prospects, and not reveal all that lurks in my own mind on this painful 
subject. Moreover, I have determined to inaugurate the year by an act 
of clemency. Twenty-one men, of whom fourteen were Irish, four Italians, 
and three Frenchmen, were indicted this morning for being found with 
their hands in their pockets, and having done no work of any kind for 


~ seven days—an offence which, under our present necessity for general 


toil, we had rendered punishable as a misdemeanour. Judge McKnob 
sentenced them to twenty-four lashes apiece with the cat and six months’ 
penal servitude. I will gladden these misguided men by remitting the 
sentence. 

January 2nd.—My New Year’s Day speech, though a very fine flight 
of oratory, fell somewhat flat, I fear, on my audience. Perhaps this was 
because all the truly industrious members of the community remained at 
home to work as usual, leaving only some of the idler and baser sort to 


‘ come and listen to me. Many of these giggled and much disconcerted 


me. I trust I shall never be accused of harbouring a vain resentment 
against those who despise my eloquence: nevertheless, I must hold that 
those who remain impervious to truth when placed before them in elegant 
and feeling language, must of necessity be bad men, unworthy of any 
indulgence or consideration. I shall in consequence, to-day, for the 
interests of the commonwealth, make a note of those who neglected to 
applaud me yesterday, and when occasion serves visit them with my dis- 
pleasure. I do not feel that in so doing I shall be acting otherwise than 
as a prudent ruler. 

This morning, by-the-by, it was brought to my knowledge that several 
men who had taken spirituous liquors with them off the ship, and were 
selling them for money, had adulterated their wares to make the stock of 
them last longer. I directed Sournoy to operate seizures, and to pro- 
secute. Whereupon the delinquents chorussed that business competition 
was being interfered with, and they found many sympathizers—chiefly 
among the customers they had endeavoured to poison. Iam beginning to 
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find that Republicans are as amenable to the temptation of illicit profits 
as other persons. 

In the afternoon I had to consider the case of two women indicted for 
assault and battery of each other, together with abundant language of a 
sort that need not be particularised, seeing that the dispute was about 
a soldier with a curly beard. How punish women? One cannot hang 
or flog them, still less compel them to cut roads. We are building a 
lock-up, but it is not finished ; so Judge McKnob ordered that the pri- 
soners should have their heads shaved, and I ratified this sentence, 
rather amused by the wit of it. At nightfall, however, the two shorn 
women, with their former admirers and a number of other females, came 
and shrieked imprecations at my door for the space of five minutes, that 
is, until taken into custody by the soldiers. I sometimes wish there were 
no women: the more so when I contemplate Miss Stalker of Virginiaville, 
and Miss Eureka Grey of Utah. 

January 5th.—Received a deputation of native chiefs who inhabit the 
opposite corner of the island to ours. These are the men whom Drumski 
was raising his army to exterminate. They are grave and dignified, 
respectful and discreet. Their faces were painted with vertical stripes, 
but their hearts were free from stain, and I contrasted them with a sigh 
to some of the citizens over whom it is my fate to rule. They offered me 
presents, and hoped we had come bearing peace in our hands, and having 
no firewater or Bible missionaries with us. I felt a little shocked at 
their irreverent mention of Bible missionaries, and explained that mission- 
aries were righteous individuals who sought to disseminate comforting 
4ruths among the benighted. They shook their heads unanimously at the 
supposition, and deposed to having generally received the Bible and the 
firewater at closely proximate dates: whence their rooted aversion to 
both. I promised that any missionary of ours who went their way should 
go unprovided with firewater, to which they answered courteously, that if 
it were all the same to me they would rather see no missionaries at all ; 

but that they would trust to my humanity and prudence. I found on 
enquiry that these natives lived frugally and contentedly, neither quarrel- 
ling with others nor being quarrelled with, and this though politics was an 
unknown science among them. An hour after they had left me Sournoy 
came in great glee to say he had discovered a conspiracy of Glapillard and 
others to kidnap and depose me. He had arrested all the ringleaders, 
_ and they would be arraigned on the morrow. He seemed so pleased that 
one would have thought it was worth the while of some men to commit 
.erimes in order to give others the triumph of detecting them. But I 
wonder whether the wild barbarians who objected to the missionaries 
would have reasoned in that fashion ? 

January 6th.—Glapillard, Sanguinolenti, and others were condemned 
at noon to be hanged by theneck. I think if I let them suffer the penalty 
they have incurred it will conduce to the peace of my Republic. They 
are unscrupulous enemies, and would be less harmful dangling at a rope’s 
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end than preaching sedition on their legs. All the orderly citizens seem 
pleased at the prospect of their demise. 

January Tth.—I have resolved this morning to try once more the 
effects of clemency, and I amnestied Glapillard and his abettors. They 
were no sooner free than they passed by my dwelling in a derisive proces- 
sion and sang out that I was afraid to harm them, for that I knew they 
were the people’s champions whereas I myself was nobody. Singular to 
say the orderly citizens, who had smiled at the promise of their execution, 
were the first to acclaim their deliverance. Whence I drew this double 
and disheartening moral shrewdly inculeated upon me by Drumski, 1st, 
that an ‘orderly citizen” is one who is ready to make friends with all 
parties that look in the ascendant ; and 2nd, that the surest way to con- 
ciliate one’s political foes is to crush them. I find myself wishing I had 
grasped that important truth this time yesterday. 

* * * . * 

_ January 25th.—It is of no use to attempt ruling by lenient means, 
and I find myself now obliged to commit a monstrous iniquity to retain 
my power, or by abdicating that power to plunge this ill-fated island into 
the anarchy of Glapillard. Drumski came to me this morning and assured 
me that the hour for great resolution had arrived. My prestige was 
shaken, the agitation of my enemies had worked upon the minds of all 
the malcontents in the island and put me in a minority : I had twice been 
elected to the presidency ; but when the next election came I should pro- 
bably be ousted. He added that there was no counting on the support of 
the orderly people, for their being pretty well persuaded that all govern- 
ments were alike would give me their empty good wishes and perhaps 
their votes but certainly nothing more. .There was only one way to restore 
my impaired name and that was by covering my government with mili- 
tary glory ; in other words to declare war upon the natives, stamping 
them out and returning laden with their spoils. It was easy to find a pretext 
for quarrelling. We would send the Rev. Jabez Grones to them armed 
with a Bible and a bottle of ram. They would refuse the rum, and we 
would publish in the official print (‘‘ the which,” remarked he with a grin, 
‘has already propagated so many lies of our composition ’’) that they had 
disdained to hear Christianity preached them and had treated our ambas- 
sador with scorn. I listened aghast to these suggestions which were 
offered me as the only alternative between ruin; then I fell into a pro- 
found melancholy. Drumski stood by in silence for a moment playing 
with the pummel of his sword, and then asked me what I had decided. - 
I answered him absently that he might do as he pleased. So he went off 
in high spirits, and is busy now preparing the expedition which he believes 
will be ready in a few days. But it will never be ready and will never 
start, for I have this day arrived at a firm resolve. 

January 27th.—Grones returned from the native settlement this 
morning. The chiefs had received him with friendly hospitality; they 
had accepted his Bible, but refused his rum. Drumski, very elate, has 
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caused a fanciful version of this ‘‘ Great insutt” offered us to be pub- 
lished in a special edition of the official print, and I hear the mobs cla- 
mouring as I write for vengeance and extermination against our foes. 
Ignorant and frivolous herd, miscalled human! This very evening I will 
insert this diary of mine into an india-rubber bottle, which shall float it 
over the waves, and to-morrow at the precise hour when Drumski sets 
forth to molest a people who, for all their barbarisms, are better, truer, 
and more intelligent than ourselves, I will clash together two Panapoleon 
shells, and blow myself and my settlement wherever it may please the 
winds to carry us. 


Ii. 

‘So that accounts for the roughness of the waves this morning,” 
cried the first lieutenant, as Mr. Shrympe, the midshipman, laid down 
the manuscript. 

‘Yes; but that Franklin Bacon must have been a fool,” remarked 
the prime minister, who had been listening attentively, though with 
frequent shrugs. ‘If I had been he, I should certainly have extermi- 
nated the niggers ; where would have been the harm ?”’ 

‘‘The more so, as he probably overdid the dose and blew them tp 
with him,” laughed the midshipman. 

It was now the captain’s turn to speak. 

“I cannot but think,” said he, “ that this unknown author has taken 
a great liberty.” 
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Che Sons of Hum. 


en oe 


I map been working for several years in one of the worst localities of the 
east of London, when circumstances occurred which led mie to seek for 
occupation elsewhere. I had not found what I sought, when one night, 
before turning into my room, I looked into another apartment to say 
‘¢ good-night”’ to its occupant, a youth of noble ambitions, who was 
associated with me, whom I found lying on the floor rolled up in a 
blanket. 

‘* What on earth are you doing there? Get up, you silly fellow,” 
said I, touching him with my toe. 

** Not so silly either,” said he, “for if I am to go to Central Africa, I 
think it no bad move to get used to the sort of sleeping accommodation 
I am likely to get there.” 

‘* Trat may be,” was my response, “ but get into bed now, or I will 
thrash you; and to-morrow we will talk about Timbuctoo.” 

The upshot of this incident was, he stayed in England, and several 
months afterwards I found myself in the neighbourhood of the Lake 
Nyassa. 

Now, I am not going to tell a story of perilous adventures with wild 
animals, or daring deeds with savage men, for I love sport so little that I 
would not go ten yards to shoot the finest beast that ever trod the earth, 
and though I have courage enough to do my duty, to the feeling which 
seeks danger for itself I am a perfect stranger. But I have some obser- 
vations to make by the light of my experience in Africa upon certain pre- 
judices which find place amongst ourselves with reference to the sons of 
Ham, which, though they do not absolutely chase them from the current 
of our blood, do practically divorce them from our sympathies as beings 
whose nature is in harmony with our own. Much of the antipathy which 
we white people have to the Africans is, without doubt, simply owing to the 
difference which exists between us and them in colour of skin and form 
of feature. I had a strong repugnance to them myself on this account, 
and did not really lose it until I was brought face to face with them in 
their own land. This feeling is somewhat excusable ; for it is rarely out 
of Africa that we meet with Africans who are calculated to win our admi- 
ration or regard. In England we usually meet with certain miserable 
specimens of the West Coast negro races, or some spoiled and petted 
creature, for whom perhaps our money is solicited, that he may be kept 
in a state of idleness; and who excites our contempt by an aping of 
gentility, which sits upon him with an ill grace, or disgusts us with an 
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assumption of superior piety, in which we cannot believe. In America 
and the West Indies we find only slaves, or the descendants of slaves, 
who are more or less weighed down and degraded by the burden of their 
past or present servitude, and in whom, therefore, we find but little that 
is caleulated to remove the barrier which exists to our. unreserved accept- 
ance of the African as “‘ a man and a brother.” From these and such as 
these, who are almost invariably connected with the negro races of western 
Africa, who are certainly not the most favoured of the sons of Ham, we 
have formed our opinions, and have had our feelings excited upon the 
Africans in general. But though the negro is an African, all Africans are 
not negroes. There are the same varieties to be observed in the descend- 
ants of Ham as in those of Shem and Japheth. All are distinctly 
African; but the retreating forehead, prominent jaws, and ill-formed 
body with which the negro is generally credited, are not common. It is 
not only the Manyema, of whom we have lately heard from Dr. Living- 
stone, who are beautiful in form and feature, for I have met with their 
counterparts in regions less unknown. In South Africa there is a 
remarkable illustration of the physical and mental differences which may 
exist in tribes that are almost contiguous. The Bosjesmen are dwarfed 
in body and stunted in mind. Their language in its utterance seems to 
be not far removed from the unintelligent gibbering of the ape. Their 
habits are those of wild beasts rather than of human beings. They 
occupy about the lowest position in the scale of humanity. Yet we shall 
look in vain for finer specimens of the genus homo than the Zulu Kafirs. 
They are tall in stature, manly‘in bearing, and graceful in movement. 
Their language is pleasant to the ear, and capable of expressing almost 
any thought the human mind is capable of conceiving. They are logical 
in reasoning, patient in argument, and acute in observation. They are 
warlike, for they are pastoral in their pursuits; and since the days of 
the Hyksos, the old shepherd kings who were the terror of Egypt, the 
lovers of flocks and herds have been fond of fighting. When their 
blood is up their anger rages unchecked by tender regard or the claims of 
pity ; but they do not brood over their wrongs, and they readily forget 
and forgive. ‘They fought us like men, and during a truce they behaved 
themselves like gentlemen,” was said of them by a friend of mine who had 
been engaged in war against them. In times of peace they are courteous 
to strangers, liberal in hospitality, and to the trust reposed in them they 
respond with an Arab-like fidelity. When once the host has kissed the 
hand of his guest, there needs neither guards nor weapons, for his life and 
property are perfectly secure. It is quite true that they in common with 
all Africans are black, or nearly so; yet you cannot be with them or with 
other of the higher races of Africa long, without feeling that the affinity 
between them and the fair-skinned man is perfect in every material point ; 
and the sympathies of a common nature soon bridge over the chasm 
which at first seems to exist between ourselves and them on account of 
the difference of colour. Indeed I soon nearly forgot that they were 
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black ; and when I recollected it, it was sometimes to their advantage, 
for in Africa black is a far better colour to wear than white, inasmuch as 
a white man’s complexion, after he has had two or three touches of fever, 
is apt to turn into a dirty-looking yellow; and then, as my glass assured 
me more than once, he is not a pleasant object to look at. As a matter 
of taste, I should not like to see the skin of my own countryfolk darkened, 
but as a matter of fact I now find it impossible to regard the Africans 
with any feeling of repugnance because of the sable hue of their epi- 
dermis ; and I have never met with anyone who has had personal know- 
ledge of them in their own native wilds who could. 

But with many the root of this antipathy to the sons of Ham is more 
than skin deep. It is thought by some that through the operations of an 
ancestral curse they are branded with an indelible degradation, whereby 
the instinct of servitude has become an inalienable part of their nature ; 
and by others that, owing to a different origin, they are naturally inferior, 
and incapable therefore of rising to the high standards of life to which 
Europeans and some Asiatics have reached. 

To justify the position of those who yet believe in the degrading 
influence of the curse of Noah upon the Africans—and their name is 
legion—it is necessary to prove that they are the descendants of Canaan, 
at whom alone the curse was launched, and that slavery has been 
specially associated with them. But there is abundant evidence, sacred 
and profane, to show that, of all the sons of Ham, Canaan was the only 
one who never entered Africa. His descendants occupied without excep- 
tion Asiatic localities. We are told in Genesis x. 19, ‘The border of 
the Canaanites was from Sidon, as thou goest unto Sodom, and Gomorrah, 
and Admah, and Zeboim, even unto Lasha.” Whereby Palestine is 
unmistakeably indicated. And Josephus also says, ‘“‘ Canaan, the fourth 
son of Ham, inhabited the country now called Judea, and called it from 
his own name, Canaan.”. From which it is evident that the Africans are 
not the descendants of Canaan, and that there is no foundation therefore for 
the assertion that they are of some mysterious spiritual necessity doomed 
to be the ‘‘servant of servants,’ inasmuch as Noah’s malediction, which is 
gravely supposed to entail this degradation, cannot be shown to apply to 
them. That it was ever thought to do so is but another proof of the 
power of self-interest and prejudice to stultify the mind and pervert the 
conscience. Slavery, however, has existed in Africa during every stage 
of its history, but there are no people with whom slavery has not at some 
period been a national institution, and there are few if any races of men 
who have been exempted from it. Slavery, as it exists with the Africans 
themselves, varies with the character and pursuits of the various tribes. 
In its different features it finds resemblance, probably, to every system of 
slavery that has obtained amongst men, save that which took its rise in 
the sixteenth century, when the Spaniards turned towards Africa for 
labourers to fill up the places they had made vacant by their exterminat- 
ing treatment of the natives of the West Indies. That system stands 
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alone as the outcome of the Christian civilisation of modern times. 
Amongst the Zulus, and other warlike tribes, the slaves are for the most 
part composed of those who are the captives of the sword and the spear. 
Their position for some time is a hard one doubtless, for there is at first 
but little sympathy between the conquerors and the conquered. The 
latter are treated with Spartan-like rigor. Life is but lightly regarded by 
the Zulus and such like folk; and their anger frequently finds expression 
in the death of the slave who may have provoked it. Dr. Livingstone 
brought from the interior in 1860 a number of men from the Makololo 
country, of whom, however, only two were really Makololo. The others 
belonged either to the Batoka or the Bashubia, tribes that had been sub- 
jugated by the Makololo. I knew these men well, and had frequent 
opportunities of observing the bearing of the Makololo towards the rest. 
They never seemed to forget, or to let the others forget, that they 
belonged to the dominant race. Livingstone regarded and treated them 
all as free men, and kept in check the despotic tendencies of the dominat- 
ing two; but I have heard them, when angered by any of the others, say, 
** Yes, you escape now, but if we were at Linyanti (the capital of the 
Makololo) I would kill you.” And I have no doubt that in their own 
country they had over such people the power of life and death. When 
these men were left by Livingstone, he armed them all equally. Fora 
time the Makololo succeeded in maintaining some kind of authority over 
the rest, but eventually the Batoka and the Bashubia, who knew how to 
use their guns, freed themselves from all control, and each set up as a 
chief for himself, and established over the gentler-natured natives with 
whom they gained power, the same harsh tyranny under which they 
themselves had groaned. The presence of myself and friends in their 
neighbourhood operated as a considerable restraint upon their actions, 
nevertheless they exercised such severity upon those who were brought 
under their control, that it was not difficult to imagine what their conduct 
would have been had we not been near at hand to modify it. As an 
illustration of their discipline, a young man came to us one day who was 
in the employ of perhaps the most truculent of the Bashubia, with a 
considerable portion of his skull laid literally bare—the effect of a 
punishment which he had just received from his employer for some act 
of disobedience. Yet these men were not by any means savages—upon 
the whole they were very good fellows—they simply acted according to 
the custom of their people, and no worse than most barbarians. I doubt 
indeed, if their conduct towards their dependents was so bad as that of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans towards their slaves, of whom the greater 
part were certainly not Africans; or of the Anglo-Saxons towards their 
thralls; or, until just lately, of the Russians towards their serfs. It is 
violent, but not morally degrading. Their is no denial of brotherhood 
with the subjugated, who sooner or later are invariably incorporated with 
their conquerors, and made partakers of all their rights and privileges: 
that is, where the slave trade as inaugurated by ourselves is not in force ; 
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for where that has penetrated the conquered are frequently exchanged for 
guns and other articles of European manufacture, which are now known 
throughout a greater part of Africa, and eagerly sought for by the 
natives. 

The Manganja and some other tribes with whom I was more imme- 
diately concerned, were given to agriculture, were of gentle dispositions, 
not warlike, averse to deeds of violence, and held life almost as sacred 
as we do. With these tribes, the position of the slave was that of the 
child born in the house, rather than of an enemy brought to it by force. 
Indeed, with them slavery assumed a patriarchal form; there was no 
such distinction as master and slave: the word slave had no proper 
equivalent in their language ; the bond were called children, and those to 
whom they were in bondage fathers. The slaves amongst these people 
were obtained by inheritance, purchase, or by the operation of certain 
customs whereby liberty was forfeited; and the Manganja were most 
ingenious in devising means for the accomplishment of this end. It was 
with them as with the Siamese, a regular code of slave laws existed. In 
Siam, until within the last five or six years, there were those who had 
become slaves by war, purchase, inheritance, and debt; and, under 
certain conditions, a man might sell his wife, his children, and even him- 
self. And this was literally true of the Manganja. Yet the difference of 
condition between the bond and the free was not painfully marked. All 
lived alike, all followed the same occupations. A stranger passing 
through the land would not know, from anything he saw to remind him of it, 
that slavery existed. But, inasmuch as the “fathers” were responsible 
for their “‘ children,” the latter were not allowed to roam, save by per- 
mission, beyond the boundaries of their owners’ possessions, but within 
these limits they had as much liberty of action as the free. An incident 
was brought under my notice, which placed the necessity for this restric- 
tion clearly before me. One morning a man was discovered imprisoned 
in a hut in our village with his arms and legs tightly bound with bow 
strings. This led me to suppose that he was placed there in reserve for 
the slave dealers, who were known to be in the neighbourhood, and in 
violation of the covenant, under which the people of this district had 
placed themselves, to have no further dealings with slave traders. But 
the chief of the village said it was not so; that the man had been ar- 
rested by his orders; that he was a ‘‘child”’ of a friend of his, a vaga- 
bond who would not stay with his wife and children, but went prowling 
about the country after other men’s wives, and that his name, Tabara— 
the adulterer—indicated the crime of which he was frequently guilty, and 
for which his “father” had to pay. This statement was confirmed by the 
arrival ‘of the “father,” who said he did not wish to sell his vagabond 
“* child,” or to hurt him in any way, it not being the custom of the 
Manganja to be cruel to their children. All he desired was that Tabara 
should conduct himself like other men, stay at home with his own wife, 
cultivate his garden, and not get into trouble himself, or bring trouble 
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upon others. The great men among the Manganja multiplied ‘ chil- 
dren,” not that they might profit by their labour, but that by increasing 
the number of their retinue, they might add to their dignity and im- 
portance when, as was of frequent occurrence, they paid a visit to some 
brother chief. During seasons of pleasure the Manganja chiefs showed 
none of the proud reserve of the Makololo, who held themselves aloof 
from the amusements of their inferiors, for with ready sympathies they 
responded to the summons to dance, and bond and free danced together, 
the one without any sense of degradation, the other without being 
reminded of their inferiority. But though this form of slavery seems to 
be comparatively innocent in its immediate results, it is an evil, inas- 
much as the chiefs can dispose at will of any who are in any way in 
bondage to them; and it is therefore, to a considerable extent, the feeder 
of the abominable slave trade. Such fellows as Tabara frequently find 
their way into the slave-dealer’s hands, in order that his owner may be 
reimbursed by his sale, for the expense to which he may have been put 
by his denredations; and cupidity, petty spite, jealousy, and fear, all 
help to swell the number of the trader’s victims. Nevertheless, I think it 
will be seen from these two examples, which represent the extreme 
positions assumed by it in Africa, that slavery amongst the Africans 
themselves differs in nothing from that which has existed with other races, 
in all ages, and in every part of the world. 

Yet, inasmuch as the Africans have during the last four hundred years 
monopolised the miseries of slavery in America, and some other lands, it 
is supposed that they of all people are peculiarly fitted for slavery. This 
is a mistake. It is true that the demand for labour in the West Indies 
was met by the forcible substitution of the negro for the Indian, and that 
the negro and some other tribes have been reduced to a perpetual servi- 
tude, and kept in bondage without great difficulty. But those who have 
been enslaved form but a small section of the African people. There are 
many tribes who have never submitted to slavery; who have resisted every 
effort that has been made to enslave them; and who, in their love of 
freedom, seem not unlike the North American Indian. A section of the 
Zulu family, for instance, occupies South-eastern Africa, from the 
northern frontiers of Natal to the south bank of the Zambezi. They are 
the terror of the Portuguese, and make them pay tribute for all their 
establishments on the southern bank of the river. Before this exaction 
was complied with, the Portuguese endeavoured to overcome their foes 
in warfare, and failed. In the various conflicts that took place many of 
these natives were taken prisoners, and efforts were made to reduce them 
to the condition of slaves; but in no single instance did such efforts 
succeed. A professional slave-breaker once told me that he had done his 
utmost to break their spirit, for he was ambitious of the reputation of 
having accomplished what others had failed to do, but he spent his 
strength in vain. They were petted, they were tortured, they were 
starved, and they died under this discipline, cursing and defying their 
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enemies to the last. And what is thus true of this people, is true also of 
the Massai, the Gallas, and other powerful tribes who hold the country 
between the Zanzibar territory and the Red Sea. The instinct of servi- 
tude is as foreign to their natures as to our own. It is no wonder that 
men aided by superior knowledge, and by more deadly weapons of war, 
were able to enslave some of the Africans; and having done so, it is not 
surprising that they should seek to palliate their injustice by depreciating 
them, by speaking of them as though they were in nature essentially 
inferior, and incapable of living in self-governing communities: or that 
the condition of Hayti is pointed to as an illustration of the truth of this 
last assertion. I do not, however, think that Hayti affords a fair criterion 
of what the Africans are capable in the way of self-government. For 
what are the facts of the case with reference to this island? Under the 
guidance of a few men, who were far ahead of all the rest in intelligence, 
the negroes, after a desperate and sanguinary struggle, during which 
both whites and blacks fought like wild beasts, and were guilty of almost 
unimaginable barbarities, achieved their independence. Slaves in nature 
still, yet with wildest ideas of liberty, semi-barbarous, hating, and being 
hated, ignorant, and yet suspicious of the power which knowledge gives, 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that they have excited the pity of their 
friends and the contempt of their enemies. Nevertheless, I doubt if the 
present position of Hayti is so bad as that of some of the South American 
Republics. 

But against Hayti we may fairly claim to place Liberia. Most of the 
citizens of that republic are the descendants of men who were slaves in 
the United States. Under the fostering care of the American Colonization 
Society, they were established at Liberia, where they acquired territory 
by purchase from the aboriginal owners. In 1847, this little community 
of freed men formed themselves into an independent republic. Since 
then their numbers have considerably increased by emigration from 
America, and by accessions from native tribes. From time to time, as 
circumstanees required, the boundaries of their territory have been 
enlarged, not by conquest, but by honourable purchase from the owners 
of the soil. Towns and villages, schools and churches, hospitals and 
public buildings have been erected, without ostentation, yet with wise 
forethought. The affairs of the republic are prudently and modestly 
administered, laws are enacted and obeyed, taxes are granted and paid. 
National life is showing itself to be a reality, and not a sham; not in 
showy demonstrations, but in manly efforts to develop the resources of 
the country, in commerce, education, law, and religion. Palm oil, cam 
wood, ivory, sugar, molasses, coffee, and some other things are now 
exported, to the value of at least 500,000 dollars a year, while the 
imports amouut to about three-fourths of that sum. To the ability of the 
President of Liberia, Mr. Reverdy Johnson, when in England, bore 
witness. Speaking at a meeting of working men in London upon the 
folly of supposing that any class or race of men were branded with an 
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ineradicable mental inferiority, he stated that he had just seen a despatch 
that was written by the President of Liberia, a pure-blooded African, which 
in ability would not suffer by comparison with the despatches of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Disraeli. The progress of Liberia had been really good ; it is 
fast winning the confidence of those who prophesied its failure; and its 
prospects are probably great. Indeed, to its most enthusiastic friends, it 
seems not unlikely that it may justify the opinion of the Westminster 
Review, which spoke of its foundation as ‘‘a greater event probably, in its 
consequences, than any that has yet occurred since Columbus set sail for 
the New World.” I cannot but think, however, that the truest test of 
the capacity of the Africans for governing themselves is best afforded by 
the various ferms of government which exist in Africa itself. There is 
abundant evidence to prove that the original government was patriarchal ; 
but the ambition of some, and the weakness of others, have in the course 
of time produced as many revolutions there as elsewhere; and now you 
may find almost every form of government, from a despotism where law 
is the unrestrained expression of the chief's will, to a state of things 
where prompt action becomes almost impossible, through the power of 
unlimited debate which is accorded to all upon any question affecting the 
social and political welfare of the tribe. 

The Zulus who live north of Natal are paramount amongst the tribes 
of South Africa, and they gained this pre-eminence through the com- 
manding energy and ability of one man, Chaka, who, had he been a 
European, would surely have been called, ‘‘ the Great’ ; but being only 
an African barbarian, is simply surnamed “the Bloody.”’ Previous to his 
reign his people were least amongst their brethren. They occupied a 
tract of land of not more than ten or twelve square miles in extent. 
Chaka was a son of the chief of this little community. From some 
peculiar circumstances attending upon his birth he was regarded by the 
people as the possessor of super-human gifts. Probably his mother in 
her ambition for her child suborned the medicine men to fabricate a lying 
wonder on his behalf. But as he grew in years he did not disappoint the 
expectations that were thus formed of him. He was tall in stature, great 
in strength, and in all deeds of daring and energy he outstripped those of 
his own age. The reputation which these qualities obtained for him, 
excited the jealousy of his father, and Chaka, to save his life, fled to the 
Amatetwe, a neighbouring tribe, whose chief gave him protection. With 
these people he remained until he was thirty years of age, when his 
father died, and by which time he was distinguished above all men as the 
possessor of gifts that are in high esteem with the Zulus. By the aid of 
some of the Amatetwe he made himself chief of his own people ; and the 
first act that signalised his reign was the putting to death of all whom he 
suspected of being hostile to himself. This was sanguinary, but from 
his point of view no worse, and fully as necessary as the coup d'état 
by which more civilised potentates have obtained the supreme power. 
His next exploit was to make war upon and to subdue the tribe that had 
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protected him when he was an exile. This was ungrateful, but men of 
great ambition nearer home have contemplated ingratitude as great. Then 
he abolished the old laws, and enacted the Code Chaka, by which as chief 
he was invested with absolute personal authority, and, as in more enlight- 
ened lands, the entire nation was made subservient to the production and 
maintenance of anarmy. Then he introduced a new system of warfare. 
He marshalled his troops into regiments, which were formed into three 
divisions, a portion of each being incorporated with every force that took 
the field. Instead of the ordinary bush fighting he made his men fight at 
close quarters ; and for the slender javelin which was thrown from a dis- 
tance, he substituted a single stabbing spear of stouter materials, the loss. 
of which was punished with death. For defensive purposes he gave to each 
man alarge shield made out of buffalo hide. His discipline was severe. 
His soldiers had no alternative but to conquer or to die, for retreat, even 
when compelled thereto by superior numbers, was visited by him with 
death. But such a punishment was rarely necessary; for Chaka was 
& consummate general, and had the art of inspiring his followers with 
his own irresistible spirit. He made war upon all around him, and tribe 
after tribe was conquered, until he had been proclaimed victorious from 
the Mapoota to the Umzimvubu. Having thus satisfied his warlike am- 
bition, he directed his energies to the consolidation of his empire. And 
in the doing of this he seems to have earned his terrible surname as much 
by the merciless exercise of his despotic power upon those who had become 
* his people,” as by his warfare upon his enemies. As he grew old kis 
natural force abated, his servants conspired against him, and he was 
murdered on the 28rd of September, 1828. Many rejoiced at his death ; 
but the Zulus cherish the memory of his greatness, swear by the terror of 
his name, and have made his war song their national anthem. And judg- 
ing him by the standard of his possibilities he was worthy of this honour.. 
Out of a number of petty and conflicting kingdoms he made an empire 
which did not disappear at his death. Out ofan undisciplined rabble he 
organised an army of a hundred thousand men, which has been found 
to be irresistible by every native force against which it has been 
hurled. And the influence of his life has extended far beyond the 
boundaries of his own dominions. For the name of Mosilikatsi is 
almost as much known in Africa as that of Chaka. He was one of 
Chaka’s generals; but being entrusted with the command of an im- 
portant military post on the frontier of the Zulu territory, he betrayed his: 
trust, and marched off with his soldiers towards the north west, where,. 
putting into force the art of war which he had learnt from his master, he: 
subjugated and destroyed, until he became the lord paramount of an 
extensive kingdom, and the exponent of an irresponsible power. Manikoos 
also was another of Chaka’s men. He was sent with a large force to drive 
the Portuguese out of their possessions around Delagoa Bay ; but failing 
to do that, inasmuch as they retired to their forts on the coast, from 
which, having no guns, he could not dislodge them, instead of returning to 
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be slaughtered by his chief for having failed, he made himself master of the 
men under his command, and speedily subdued the tribes from Delagoa 
Bay to the river Zambezi. His successors have in all things shown 
themselves to be apt disciples of Chaka. And yet it must not be sup- 
posed that the unrestrained authority which these men possess, is as a 
rule exercised capriciously, and in a manner injurious to the interests of 
the tribe, or indeed of individuals. It is not so. Much wisdom as well 
as much power is frequently shown by these despots in the administration 
of their own law. An instance of the method in which Sebituane 
governed the Makololo will serve to show this. 

For some time the Makololo had suffered from a great social 
grievance. The men who had obtained power and wealth under Se- 
bituane while he was gaining for himself a kingdom, contrived by their 
position and riches to procure for themselves the most desirable women 
of the tribe, and they so multiplied their wives, that for the rest of the 
men but few women were left, and they forthe most part were old, ill- 
favoured, and the forsaken. ‘Therefore scandals, feuds, and bloodshed 
were of frequent occurrence. When one morning before sunrise, Se- 
bituane, who had kept his own counsel, caused it to be proclaimed 
throughout the tribe that those men and women who had companioned 
together since the previous sunset, should for the future be partners for 
life, without regard to previous alliances. The effect of this proclamation 
was remarkable; there were but few men who had not wives, and fewer 
still who retained more than one.. And as this edict was followed by 
another, which made death the punishment of adultery, the moral tone 
of the tribe was raised. Sebituane was not one of Chaka’s men, but he 
adopted his system of war and of government, which are, I think, likely 
to prevail, until the aspects of life amongst the natives, who are indepen- 
dent of our rule, throughout the whole of Africa south of the Equator are 
changed. I think, therefore, that the power to govern is by this shown 
not wanting on the part of the Africans in their own land. The proceed- 
ings of Chaka and his imitators may not command our sympathies, 
strongest language has been used to stigmatise them, and yet in principle 
and mode of action they have acted like all great men, from Alexander 
downwards, who have changed the course of the world’s affairs. The 
old forms of government which they destroyed had become effete. I saw 
one such pass away with the tribe that possessed it. The Manganja, 
with whom I lived for some time, were a lively, quick-witted, law-loving, 
but feeble-natured people, and their government seemed to be framed to 
enable all under authority to avoid the burden of responsibility. Given 
wholly to agriculture, they did not live together, like the pastoral tribes, 
in large communities, but were scattered over the. country in small 
villages. Each-village had its mfumo, or head man; over defined dis- 
tricts, containing many villages, was a chief, whose position was not unlike 
that of a lord-lieutenant of an English county, and over all was the Rundo, 
or supreme chief; but over him was an imaginary creature, a spirit, that 
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was supposed to reside on the top of a mountain, and whose will the 
Rundo consulted when any of the subordinate chiefs came to him in a 
difficulty. And they frequently came to him. For if trouble occurred 
in a village, for which unlimited talking was no cure, the head man, in- 
stead of exercising the authority with which he was invested, for fear of 
incurring enmity, would, as was his privilege, endeavour to shift the 
responsibility on to the chief of the district ; he, if interests were involved 
which might expose him to ill-will, decide which way he might, would 
negotiate with other chiefs, in order, if possible, that things might be 
made pleasant for all parties; but, failing in that, the Rundo was resorted 
to. His invariable policy was to shelve the question, if he could. But, 
supposing after long debate (and these people debated with an eloquence 
that would have struck dumb many a tall talker amongst ourselves) this 
was found impracticable, then Bona, the spirit, was consulted, whose 
decision, which was given through the medium of a woman, to whom he 
was supposed to appear in her dreams, and his pronouncement disposed 
of the question, though it was rarely the full force of the judgment was 
carried out. Government under such circumstances existed scarcely more 
than inname. It said much, however, for the general docility of these 
people, that they went on for generation after generation, growing their 
crops, elaborating their laws, which they rarely enforced, amplifying their 
customs, until their ceremonials were most intricate, with no sedition or 
revolution amongst themselves, until a people more resolute than they 
came down upon them and occupied their places. The only man I met 
with belonging to this tribe who raised himself above the prevalent weak- 
ness was Chibisa. For a time he showed a capacity that was almost 
heroic. He raised himself to chieftainship over a horde of vagabonds 
from all the tribes between the Zambesi and the Shire; but he lacked 
the power to continue great: he settled down to eat and to drink (and 
he had learnt to get drunk from the Portuguese), and at length was shot 
by a Portuguese rebel, whose alliance he had courted, during a quarrel 
over a tusk of ivory. 
It is almost impossible to know what the Africans really are, unless 
you live with them long enough to overcome the distrust which most of 
them have, and with reason, of all men that are not black. The attitude 
of travellers is generally more or less aggressive, and that of the natives 
to them actively or passively antagonistic.. To strangers they are in- 
variably reticent about their own affairs, and frequently assume an ap- 
pearance of stupidity, which is not really natural to them. Frequently, 
also, travellers grievously misjudge them, by assigning to what they are 
pleased to call an incurable natural depravity that which is simply the 
result of some terrible belief, that at one period or another has been the 
creed of all races. The Africans are very superstitious. They are great 
believers in witchcraft, which means with them that certain men and 
women have personal intercourse with unseen spirits, who are generally 
supposed to be malevolent, and gain from them the power of inflicting 
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mysterious sicknesses and other forms of evil upon man and beast. But 
this belief is common to the heathen in all parts of the world; and as a 
vestige of the old heathenism which existed in this land, it is not 
uncommon to meet with it amongst ourselves. Only the other day a 
farmer in Dorsetshire was fined by the magistrates for beating an old 
woman nearly to death, and he did so because he thought her a witch, 
who had wrought harm to his cattle. Of course this belief with the 
Africans frequently leads to the perpetration of horrible cruelties. Some- 
what akin to belief in witchcraft is faith in fetich. This is elaborated 
into many customs, but in principle it simply means the power which 
certain people are supposed to possess, of imparting to an insignificant 
thing, such as a stick, or a stone, or a bone, for instance, a supernatural 
efficacy. This superstition also is perpetuated amongst ourselves in the 
belief in charms. I know a parish in England where it assumes a revolt- 
ing form. On a certain day in the year, which is known in the district as 
‘“‘toad-bag day,’ many people resort to a man to purchase a charm 
against certain kinds of disease, the said charm consisting of a leg of a 
toad sewed up in a bag, which is thought to have derived some mysterious 
virtue from the hands of him who sells it, for half-a-crown. Dahomey’s 
bath of blood, and other monstrous practices, which travellers have 
described, to our loathing, are the outcome of these superstitions, and 
have been called into existence by the brutal caprice or diseased brain 
of some more than ordinarily inhuman creature, in whom has been in- 
vested supreme power. In a grosser form than the ancient heathen, may- 
be, the Africans are worshippers of certain powers of nature, and assign 
to them attributes which minister to sensuality. The reproductive 
powers, for instance, are held in high esteem, and honoured with many 
observances, than which nothing can be more vitiating. Yet the principle 
which underlies all such customs is the same as that which led the 
Greeks to regard as the most sacred persons those who in the City of 
Corinth were consecrated to the worship of Venus. But while we have 
admitted the Hindus and other Asiatics into the fellowship of the olé@ 
classic idolaters of Europe, we have excluded the Africans, and misrepre- 
sented them because we have not understood their position, and the: 
causes which have led to it. 

What the Africans now are, the people that once inhabited these 
islands were. There is no superstition there that had not its counterpart 
here, no deed of foulness and barbarity committed there, that was not 
perpetrated here. We now enjoy all the benefits which have accrued 
to us through long ages of civilization, through having been brought 
into harmony with the highest forms of the world’s progress; whereas 
they have been, until lately, isolated from the rest of the world by physical 
causes, quite as surely as the ocean separated the Sandwich Islanders 
from our knowledge; and of no people, is it’ recorded that unassisted 
they have been able to raise themselves from barbarism. It was the 
Slave Trade that broke the spell of Africa’s seclusion, and in this fact 
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lies the explanation of its continued degradation. But looking at the 
tone of public feeling amongst all civilized nations with reference to 
slavery and the slave trade, and the interest now excited amongst all 
classes by the geographical discoveries of Livingstone and others, the 
fature is full of hope for Africa. Africa is a great fact, we cannot get rid 
of it, and we are fast becoming convinced that it may be turned to a better 
use than we have hitherto made of it. The Africans are irrepressible, 
they have the gift of vitality above most men, and live and multiply under 
circumstances that would be death to other races. The natives of Tas- 
mania have disappeared ; the Australians are nearly extinct; it is but an 
actuary’s question as to when we shall see the last of the New Zealanders ; 
and the Indians of America die out in the presence of the white man. 
Not so the Africans. Place him where you will, so long as he gets 
sunshine, and under what circumstances you may, and Israel in Egypt 
searcely increased faster. It is estimated that there are nearly fifteen 
millions of people of African descent on the mainland and islands of 
America. Africa itself is more thickly peopled than was supposed, instead 
of thirty, it probably contains a hundred millions of people. We cannot 
hope to possess ourselves of Africa as we have of America, for side by 
side with us on his own soil the African would surely prove the stronger. 
So whether we meet with him in his own land, or elsewhere, it is mani- 
festly to our own interests (to say nothing of higher motives) to make 
the best of him. It is in Africa itself we must look for the highest 
possibilities of the race, for those outside are slaves.or the descendants of 
slaves. They live also in the lands of their thraldom, and in the 
presence of those who are, or who have been their masters. You may 
free them all, but you will not purge them from the ill effects of slavery 
simply by emancipating them. It will take many years to get rid of the 
mischief which long generations of slavery have wrought in their natures. 
Had the Israelites after their emancipation remained in Egypt in the 
presence of their former masters, they would have been slaves in nature 
still, And so it was with the free coloured men in the United States and 
the West Indies. Their associations tend to keep alive the recollections of 
the past and to check noblest aspirations. The galling discomfort, if 
not of legal prescription, yet of bitter caste-prejudice in the whites, and 
which manifests itself in every day life in a thousand cruel-and annoying 
ways, are greatly against them. These people therefore, afford as yet 
no fair criterion of what the African race is capable. I believe, however, 
that the possibilities of the Africans on their own soil are not inferior to 
those of any race of men on the earth. Their civilization may, in some 
things, prove unlike our own, their range of virtue and vice somewhat 
different, yet I do not think they will prove mentally our inferiors, or that 
their moral standard will be lower. I say this from no theory evolved 
from my own inner consciousness, but from a conviction which is the 
result of a personal knowledge of them. I have helped to deprive the 
slave trader of his prey ; and I have seen those whom we released gradu- 
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ally rise higher and higher under the benign influences that were brought 
to bearupon them. One of them, Chuma, is now with Dr. Livingstone, and 
has been his faithful friend and trusted companion in all his weary wander- 
ings and trying experiences. This young man, when a boy, slept in my hut 
and was under my own care for nearly three years, and a better youth I have 
never known. I have seen a great owner of slaves in Africa turn out, 
as a present to a friend of mine, a boy whom he had not long had from 
his native village, from the slaves’ sleeping pen, as he would a pup from 
a litter in a dog-kennel, and I have had that boy under my care in 
England, where he won the hearts of all he met by his ready sympathy 
with that which was good and true. I have stayed at the Kaflir College 
at Capetown, where youths but lately gleaned from the native kraals were 
being educated, and manifesting an ability and a tone of life far superior 
to that of the lower classes of England, and scarcely inferior to our own 
youths of higher station. And while I write, I recollect that there is an 
African who when a child was taken out of the hold of a slave ship by 
our English sailors, and who now holds the high position of a Bishop of 
the English Church, the chief pastor of an African diocese, were all the 
clergy are Africans. The Africans must from their character and position 
in the world have an important part to play in the future, and it mainly 
depends upon us whether that part will be played for good or for evil. 
In many things they are as necessary to us as we to them, for in 
many things they are our complement. And indeed this is true of all 
the differing races of men. The members of a single family generally 
differ in character, yet the variety of disposition and capacity instead of 
producing discord, contributes to the higher life and happiness of the 
home; and so with the various families of men, the Africans not excepted, 
they are members one of another, and, rightly estimated, are indispensable 
to the formation of one perfect humanity. 
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Louis Hapoleon Painted by wv Contemporary. 


Senin co deeenienl 


In the year 1868, shortly after the last visit paid by Mr. Senior to 
Paris, he selected from his journals the conversations which threw most 
light upon the character of Louis Napoleon. 

Many of them were with statesmen who are still playing a distinguished 
part in public life, and could not therefore be published with the names of 
the speakers. Thus their chief value would be lost. But the same objec- 
tion does not apply to the most interesting portion of the book: the con- 
versations with Madame R., a lady who was brought up as a sister 
with the Emperor, and who continued her intimacy with him till the Coup 
d’état, which she, as a woman of integrity, and a staunch Republican, 
could not forgive. 

Mr. Senior made her acquaintance in 1854, shortly before the Crimean 
War. 


February 17, 1854.—I went in the evening to Mdme. Mohl’s and found 
there Madame R. We began, of course, with the letter of Louis 
Napoleon to the Czar :— 

‘‘TIt was Louis Philippe,” said Madame R., ‘that made Louis 
Napoleon un homme de lettres. It was at Ham that he acquired the habit 
of solitary study and meditation. The lesson was a useful one, but it 
lasted too long. For five years his health and mental activity were unim- 
paired, but in the sixth he began to droop. He would have become 
stupid, perhaps mad, if it had continued.” 

“I have always suspected,’ I said, ‘that the French Government 
connived at his escape.” 

‘‘ Your suspicion,”’ she said, ‘‘ was perfectly unfounded. The French 
Government took every precaution in its power to prevent it. If you like 
I will tell you the whole story. 

‘“‘ His apartment was at the bottom of a court; on each side of the door 
was a bench on which sat a gendarme. The sentinels at the gate of the 
fortress allowed no one to pass without calling for the concierge to exa- 
mine him. The gendarmes and the concierge were well acquainted with 
his features. When he had formed his plans, he did all the damage he 
could to his rooms, and then complained of their dilapidated state. Some 
workmen were sent in to repair them. His servant was allowed to go to 
a neighbouring town, about a couple of miles off, to buy books and execute 
commissions, and for that purpose to hire a one horse carriage, which he 
drove himself. Through him Louis Napoleon obtained a workman’s 
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dress,* and could have a carriage to meet him. The workmen were tobe 
twenty-four days at work. He waited till the twenty-third to accustom, 
as he says, the guards to see the workmen coming and going, but also, I 
think, from his habit of procrastination. At length, about a quarter to 
seven in the morning, at the time when he supposed the two gendarmes 
would be at breakfast, sitting with their sides to the door, he went out 
with a plank on his shoulder. But he was five minutes too late. They 
had finished, and their faces were towards him. He thought himself lost, 
and intentionally let the plank strike the head of the man on his right. 
This succeeded ; the man who was struck thought only of his head—the 
other ran to assist him, and while they were abusing him for his awkward- 
ness he walked on, knowing that they would not quit their posts to follow 
and recognise him. The soldier at the gate knew him, smiled, and, with- 
out calling the concierge, said, ‘ Passez.’ A hundred yards from the gate 
his servant met him with the carriage and hisdog. The dog, not being 
in the secret, leapt on him with great demonstrations of joy. This was 
seen by a sentinel on the rampart, who knew the dog, but he was as dis- 
creet as the man at the gate had been. They drove straight towards the 
Belgian frontier, and reached it in about five hours. 

‘‘In the meantime the Commandant, whose duty it was to see Louis 
Napoleon three times a day, came to pay his first visit at seven o'clock. 
Louis Napoleon had been complaining of illness for some days, and his 
physician, who was in the plot, stopped the Commandant in the ante- 
chamber, and begged him to go no further, as his patient, after a very 
bad night, was sleeping. The Commandant acquiesced, and returned at 
two for his second visit. The same answer was given: Louis Napoleon 
was still sleeping. ‘This is very serious,’ said the Commandant. ‘Do 
you apprehend danger?’ ‘TI do,’ said the physician, ‘f do not think 
that he is quite safe.’ ‘Then,’ said the Commandant, ‘I must send a 
telegraphic message to Paris; what would become of us if he were to die 
in our hands? And for that purpose I must actually see him.’ ‘ You 
can see him, of course,’ said the physician, ‘ but, whatever the danger may 
be, and I have not much fear, it will be increased if you wake him.’ 
‘Then,’ said the Commandant, ‘I will sit by his bedside till he awakes 
naturally, that no time may be lost in sending to Paris.’ They went into 
the room and sat at the side and the foot of the bed, in which lay a figure 
wrapped in bed-clothes and a nightcap, with its face to the wall. After a 
quarter of an hour, the Commandant exclaimed, ‘ I do not see him breathe, 
he must be dead.’ The physician was silent, the Commandant turned 
down the clothes, and found a stuffed figure. 

‘Of course the telegraph was set to work, and pursuit was made on 
every road—but Louis Napoleon had been in Belgium an hour before he 
was missed. 





* This workman’s name was Badinguay, hence one of the nicknames of Louis 
Napoleon.—M. C, M. §. 
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Wednesday, April 19, 1854.—I called early this morning on Madame 
R. Her brother is the architect who superintends the works at the Elysée. 

His story to her was, that at seven in the morning of Good Friday, 
the Emperor and the Empress met him at the Elysée, and she told him 
that she must give a ball on Monday to the Duke of Cambridge, that 
there was a difficulty in doing so at the Tuileries, and that he must get 
ready the Elysée for it. 

‘‘ But,” he said, ‘ there are 3,000 cubic yards of stone in the court, 
there is no staircase, the walls are mere wet stone and mortar, nothing in 
fact is finished, except the roof ; it is impossible ; ” and he looked towards 
the Emperor for protection. ‘‘C’est un caprice de femme,” said the 
Emperor. ‘I am sure,” said the Empress, “ that nothing is impossible 
to you.” §o he promised it. The workmen who had gone home were 
sent for, and 400 of them were kept at work from that time until Monday 
evening, when the ball began. They were well fed, and a little brandy 
was added to their wine. When they left off they had been at work for 
nearly eighty-two consecutive hours: that is, from the morning of Good 
Friday until the evening of Easter Monday. In that time, besides fitting 
up the existing rooms, they had built three kitchens and a new ball-room 
in the garden, 90 feet by 35, and 30 feet high. All night they had 700 
lamps, and thirty men carrying torches. One of their difficulties was 
the presence every day of the Empress, ordering, interfering, and not 
understanding technical objections. On Monday morning the Emperor 
came. He looked with dismay at the court, still covered with the 3,000 
square yards of stone, and at the gap where the staircase was to be. La- 
croix then explained to him that he meant to employ these vast masses of 
stone in building up a vast straight outside staircase, from the court to 
the first floor, protected by a roof of glass. This was done by seven 
o'clock that evening, and while it was doing, 400 loads of rubbish were 
carted out. The poor architect was nearly killed by the incessant worry, 
want of sleep, and fatigue. “‘ He seemed to me, yesterday,” said Madame 
R., ‘to have grown ten years older in four days. 

‘*Tt is remarkable,”’ she continued, ‘‘ that while this was going on in 
the house of the head of the State, the head of the Church was publishing 
from every pulpit in Paris, a protest against Sunday labour. The circular 
of the Archbishop of Paris on the ‘ Repos du dimanche,’ which was read 
throughout his diocese on Easter Sunday, denounces such labour as 
sacrilege and cruelty, as insolently disobedient to God, oppressive to the 
labouring classes, and degrading to the national character. The Arch- 
bishop must have felt secure in popular sympathy when he ventured to 
choose such a moment to rebuke his most Christian Majesty. The matter 
seems trifling, but its childish recklessness will do Celui-ci* great mischief ; 
not the less because the ball was given to an English Prince.” 


June 10, 1855.—I breakfasted with the Mohls, and met there Madame 





* Louis Napoleon.—M. C. M. S. 
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R. Joseph’s letters were mentioned, and some one expressed surprise 
at Louis Napoleon’s having allowed a work so injurious to the moral 
character of his uncle to appear. 

‘‘T doubt,” said Madame R., ‘‘ whether, supposing him to have 
moral sense sufficient to perceive the immorality of Napoleon’s letters, he 
would have thought that an objection to their publication. He is begin- 
ning to be jealous of his uncle. He hopes to become his rival. At first 
he was satisfied to be Augustus—now he wishes to be also Cesar. 

‘‘ He has mistaken,” she added, ‘‘his vocation. He aspires to be a 
statesman, perhaps to be a soldier—what nature intended him for was 
a poet. He has an inventive, original, and powerful imagination, 
which, under proper training, would have produced something great.” 

‘‘Ts his taste good ?”’ I asked. 

‘¢ He cannot tolerate French poetry,” she answered. ‘ He is insen- 
sible to Racine, but he delights in Shakespeare, Goethe, and Schiller. The 
great, the strange, and the tragic, suit his wild and somewhat vague habits 
of thought and his melancholy temperament. Of the fine arts the only one 
that interests him is architecture, probably from the vastness of its pro- 
ducts. He hates music, and does not understand painting or sculpture. 

‘«‘ Among the mistakes,” she added, “‘ which the public makes with 
respect to that family, one of the greatest is the treating Jerome as an 
unimportant member of it. Jerome has as much courage and as much 
ambition as Louis Napoleon himself. His ambition, however, is less 
selfish, for it looks towards his heir. He idolises his son, and in the 
improbable event of his surviving Louis Napoleon, and succeeding to the 
Crown, he will endeavour to hand it over to Prince Napoleon. But he 
will not without a struggle let it be worn by a Bourbon, or broken by a 
republic. He will fight, and fight desperately, for the rights of the Bona- 
partes—the enemies of that family ought to pray that he may die before 
his nephew.” 

[Sebastopol fell in Sept., 1855, and peace was proclaimed on March 
31st, 1856.—M. C. M. §.] 


May 16, 1856.—I called on Madame R. 
‘*T believe,”’ she said, ‘‘ that war is more favourable to Celui-ci than 
peace.” 


May 5, 1858.—I called on Madame R., and found with her an Italian, 
a man about thirty-five. 

*‘Unless Louis Napoleon’s character,’ said Madame R., ‘is much 
changed since 1852, when I ceased to see him, itis little understood. He 
is supposed to be calm, unimpressionable, decided, and obstinate. He 
has none of these qualities, except the last, and even his obstinacy some- 
times deserts him. 

‘¢T have known him build castles in the air, dwell on them for years, 
and at last gradually forget them. When he was young he had two fixed 
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ideas, that he was to be Emperor of France, and that he was to be the 
liberator of Italy, and I do not believe that, even now, he has abandoned 
the latter.” 

‘“<Tf,”’ said the Italian, ‘‘ he would frankly declare himself favourable 
to Italian liberty, these plots, as respects the Italians, would cease. We 
care nothing for his treachery to France, or for his usurpation, or for his 
despotism. These are the affairs of the French, in which we do not pre- 
sume to interfere. The Italians try to kill him as the supporter of the 
Pope, the supporter of- Austria, and the enemy of Italian unity. I do 
not believe that they would meddle with him if he were merely neutral.” 

‘“‘ Has not his treatment of Orsini,’ I said, “ done him good with the 
liberal Italians ? Never was a man’s head cut off more politely. Short of 
pardon, which was impossible, Orsini had everything that he could wish.”’ 

‘« Tt has done him good,”’ answered the Italian, ‘‘ for a time. He has 
shown sympathy for our cause, he has shown hostility against our enemy. 
He has raised our hopes. He has obtained perhaps a respite. But if he 
disappoints those hopes, if, in order to court the French clergy, he con- 
tinues to support the Papal tyranny and to allow the Germans and the 
Bourbons to oppress four-fifths of Italy, I fear that it will not be more 
than a respite.” . 

The Italian left us, and Madame R. told me his history. 

‘‘He is,” she said, ‘‘a Milanese named C. He took a promi- 
nent part in the Milanese revolution, on its failure emigrated to Rome, 
and was a member of the Roman Parliament, and was one of the leaders 
in the defence of Rome against the French. When we entered, Oudinot 
had him tried, I know not on what pretence, by a court-martial. He was 
acquitted unanimously. The Pope, or the people about the Pope, pre- 
vailed on Oudinot to appeal—a thing of most unusual occurrence, when the 
acquittal has been unanimous. He was tried again, and again unanimously 
acquitted. The Pope then, admitting that the French could not punish 
C., required him to be delivered for trial and punishment to the Roman 
Tribunals, and, I am sorry to say, that he was supported by M. de Ray- 
neval. My intimacy with Louis Napoleon then continued. I saw him 
and told C.’s story. He behaved well, as he usually does in indi- 
vidual cases, particularly when an Italian is concerned, and ordered C. 
to be released and sent to France. The Roman authorities, however, 
were so bent on seizing him, that they managed to detain him twenty days 
at Civita Vecchia, while they were intriguing to get the order for his dis- 
charge reversed. They failed—he came to Paris, and was employed on 
the Crédit Mobilier. He has so much influence among his countrymen, 
that Orsini, though unacquainted with him, named him as his executor. 
The tribunals refuse to acknowledge the validity of Orsini’s will, but have 
allowed C. to act as in the case of an intestacy.” 

‘“‘ You say,” I said to Madame R., ‘‘ that Louis Napoleon is neither 
calm, unimpressionable, nor decided.” 

‘I do,” she answered. ‘He has a calm crust, but furious Italian 
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passions boil beneath it. As a child, he was subject to fits of anger, such 
as I never saw in anyone else. While they lasted he did not know what 
he said or did. 

‘ He is procrastinating, undecided, and irresolute. Courage he cer- 
tainly has, and of every kind, physical and moral.” 


[Mr. Senior’s next visit to Paris took place six weeks before the 
battle of Magenta.—M. C. M. §.] 

April 28, 1859.—I called on Madame R. 

“Louis Napoleon,” she said, ‘is delighted with the war. A war to 
drive Austria out of Italy, in which he should command, has been 
his dream from boyhood. He said to me once, at Ham, ‘I trust that 
some day I shall command a great army. I know that I should dis- 
tinguish myself, I feel that I have every military quality.’ 

‘¢ «Ts not experience,’ I answered, ‘ necessary ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Great things,’ he replied, ‘ have been done by men who had very 
little of it. By Condé, for instance. Perhaps it would be better for me 
to die in the belief that I am fitted to be a great general, than to risk the 
experiment. But I will try it, if I can, and I believe that I shall try it.’ 

‘¢ Then the war relieves him from an anxiety which pressed on him 
from January 14, 1858, until the Ist of January, 1859—+the fear of the 
Carbonari. He has breathed freely only since he could give notice to 
them that he had accepted their terms.” 

‘* You do not believe, then,” I said, ‘in the sincerity of his negocia- 
tions ?” 

‘“‘ They were sincere,” she answered, “so far that if Austria would 
have submitted without war, to a sacrifice which would have satisfied the 
Carbonari, he would have accepted it. The least favourable conditions 
on which he would have remained at peace with her would have been the 
erection of Lombardy and Venetia into a separate kingdom, under a 
Prince of the House of Hapsburg, probably the Archduke Maximilian, 
with an Italian army and ministry, perfectly independent of Austria. 
What he would have liked better would have been to have put those pro- 
vinces under the Duke of Leuchtenberg, Eugéne’s grandson. This 
would have suited Russia, and perhaps may be the ultimate solution. 
But I know I can affirm with perfect certainty that he is resolved, first, 
that they shall not remain Austrian; and secondly, that they shall not be 
united to Piedmont. He hates Piedmont as constitutional, as a neighbour 
too strong to be a slave, and because the king has treated him from time 
to time somewhat roughly. As to the freedom or the prosperity of these 
provinces, when once they cease to be Austrian, or indeed as to the wel- 
fare of _— part of Italy, he is utterly indifferent.” 

“ * s 

May 7, 1859.—I called on Mdme. R., and gave her an outline of my 
interview with Prince Napoleon. 

‘‘ When the Prince thinks that the great object of the war is to termi- 
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nate the preponderance of Austria in the south of Italy, he gives his cousin 
too much credit for statesmanship ; that may be one of his objects, but it 
is a subordinate one.” 

‘‘ Subordinate,” I said, ‘‘ to his fears of assassination, or to his hopes 
of military fame ?” 

‘Those also,” she answered, “are subordinate motives. My own 
conviction is, that if he had not made this war he would have been assas- 
sinated ; but I doubt whether he is as convinced of this as I am. He 
feels, indeed, his danger, and is disturbed by it; but he has recovered 
from the shock of the attentat, and has resumed, to a certain extent, his 
fatalism. 

‘‘ His real motive, which towers high above all the others, is his hatred 
of Austria—a hatred bred in his very bones, a hatred which began in his 
early infancy, which was fostered during all his early childhood and youth, 
which made him a conspirator and a Carbonaro when most boys are think- 
ing only of their games or of their lessons. 

‘On the 24th of December, 1848, a fortnight after he had been elected 
President, I called on him at the request of the Italians in Paris, to ask 
him what he intended to do for Italy. 

‘¢¢Tell them,’ he said, ‘that my name is Buonaparte, and that I feel 
the responsibilities which that name implies. Italy is dear to me; as 
dear, almost, as France; but my duties to France, passent avant tout. 
I must watch for an opportunity. For the present I am controlled by 
the Assembly, which will not give me money and men for a war of senti- 
ment, in which France has no direct immediate interest. But tell them 
my feelings are now what they were in —; and repeat to them that my 
name is Buonaparte.’ ” 

‘‘Can he wish,” I said, ‘ to give free institutions to Italy ?” 

‘*¢T believe,” she answered, ‘‘that he does. I believe that he has a 
sympathy for freedom ; though, where he himself is concerned, it is over- 
ruled by his desire of power. He likes to be absolute himself, but he 
wishes all who are not his subjects to be free. 

‘“‘ Then he desires most eagerly everything that he thinks will give him 
posthumous fame. Imagination is his predominant faculty. I have often 
said that nature meant him to be a poet. He would have been a great 
one. Like most men of imagination, he lives in the future. As a child, 
his desire was to become an historical character. He has no moral sense ; 
he does not care about le bien ou le mal, ca lui est égal, on plutét il n’en 
concoit pas la difference ; nor does he care much about present reputation, 
except as an instrument. He begins now to expect to fill as many pages 
in history as his uncle has done, and he hopes that they will be brighter ; 
at least that they will be darkened by fewer shadows. And if he believes, 
as I have reason to think he does, that the man who founds free institu- 
tions in Italy will be praised a thousand years hence, he will do it. He 
will do it if he hopes that history will accept it as a sort of compensation 
for his having destroyed such institutions in France,” 

29—5 
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Sunday, May 18, 1860.—I called on Mdme. R. 

‘‘ The Emperor’s great ambition now,”’ she said, ‘‘is reputation as a 
historian and an archeologist. He is writing a life of Julius Cesar, and 
spends in collecting materials for it every minute that he can spare.” 

‘The materials,” I said, ‘lie in a comparatively small compass.” 

‘“‘ Ay,” she answered, ‘but it is to contain an essay on the military 
organisation of the Romans, and a general view of its progress, from the 
tomb of the kings to that of the emperors. He sent, a few days ago, for 
M. Maury, of the Institut, took him into his closet, showed him the 
materials which he had got together, made him read what he had written 
of an introduction, and asked for candid criticism. Maury says that it 
was well done, though incomplete, and frankly pointed out the parts re- 
quiring further attention.” 

‘* Can he read Latin ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘Fluently,” said Mdme. R.; ‘and Greek not ill. He is far above 
par as a scholar.” 

‘*T supposed him,” I said, ‘‘to be idle. That is the character given 
to him by all his ministers and secretaries whom I have known, and I 
have known several.” 

‘‘ He is idle,” said Mdme. R., ‘‘in matters of administration. He 
hates detail, and he hates discussion. But he is fond of study, and very 
fond of writing. His ministers complain that, since he has taken to 
biography and antiquities, they cannot get audience or even signatures 
from him.” ; 


Monday, May 21, 1860.—I called on Mdme. R. 

I told her that I heard that Naples was intended for Prince Napoleon, 

‘‘I know nothing of it,” she answered. ‘‘ What would England 
say?” 

‘‘ We cannot wish,”’ I replied, *‘ to see Buonaparte viceroys substituted 
for legitimate sovereigns. Do you think that-Louis Napoleon would make 
many sacrifices, or run any great risks for such a purpose ? ” 

‘¢T do not believe,” she answered, ‘‘ that at present he is willing to 
make sacrifices or to run risks for any purpose whatever. Things in Italy 
are going too fast for him. His policy is dilatory and expectative. He 
has often said to me: ‘Il ne faut rien brusquer. A qui attend tout arrive 
& point, a qui va trop vite tout manque.’ ”’ 

‘¢The malicious world,” I said, ‘‘ would call that a sign of his Dutch 
blood.” ' 

‘‘ The world,” she said, ‘‘ would talk nonsense. He has not a drop 
of Dutch blood. In the beginning of July, 1807, Napoleon effected a 
reconciliation between Hortense and Louis. They met at Montpelier, and 
spent three or four days, as was usually the case, in quarrelling. She 
went off in a pet to Bordeaux, where the Emperor was on his way to begin 
the seizure of Spain. She passed a few days with him, and then returned 
at the end of July to her husband at Montpelier. He has many little 
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bodily tricks resembling those of Louis. Louis never looked you in the 
face ; when he bowed it was not like anybody else, it was an inclination 
of the body on one side. He kept his hands close to his sides. Louis 
Napoleon has all these peculiarities. In the April of the following year 
Hortense was frightened and taken ill suddenly, and Louis Napoleon was 
born on the 20th of April, twelve days before he was expected. On this 
pretext, Louis, in 1815, tried to get a divorce, but of course failed. He 
was jealous of Hortense, bribed all her servants to watch her, and often 
said of Louis Napoleon: ‘Ce n’est pas mon enfant;’ but he was half 
mad, and, I believe, said so only to tease his wife. At one time he 
took possession of Louis Napoleon, and became exceedingly fond of him, 
which would scarcely have been the case if he had really doubted his 
legitimacy. 

‘¢ Louis Napoleon, indeed, was an attractive child. He was gentle and 
intelligent, but more like a girl than a boy. He is a year older than I am. 
He was shy, and has continued to be so. He hates new faces : in old times 
he could not bear to part with a servant, and I know that he has kept 
ministers whom he disliked and disapproved only because he did not like 
the embarras of sending them away. His great pleasures are riding, 
walking, and, above all, fine scenery. I remember walking with him and 
Prince Napoleon one fine evening on Lansdowne Hill, near Bath. The 
view was enchanting. He sat down to admire it, ‘Look,’ said he, ‘ at 
Napoleon, he does not care a farthing for all this. I could sit here for 
hours.’ 

‘‘He employed me, some days ago, to make inquiries for him in Ger- 
many in connection with his book. Moquard wrote me a letter of thanks. 
Louis Napoleon wrote in his own hand these words, ‘ Ceci me rappelle les 
bontés qu’avait Mdme. R. pour le prisonnier de Ham. Les extrémes se 
touchent, car les Tuileries c’est encore une prison.’ 

‘¢ While the Duc de Reichstadt, and his own brother lived, he used to 
rejoice that there were two lives between him and power. What he would 
have liked better than empire would have been to bearich country gentle- 
man, with nothing to do but to enjoy himself.” 

‘‘ You tell me,” I said, ‘‘that as a child, he was gentle (dour). Is he 
80 now ?” 

‘‘In appearance,” she answered, ‘‘for he has great self-command ; 
but au fond he is irritable. He is also very pertinacious, at least in his 
opinions. Hence he hates discussion, it annoys him and never convinces 


him. He cannot bear to see people ‘ triste’ or discontented. 
* % * * * 


‘‘ Here is the letter which he wrote to me the evening before his escape. 
He tells me that he has sent to me all his remaining manuscripts on 
artillery, and all the proof sheets of the printed portion, and begs me to 
keep them. I was then in Paris. 

‘‘ The instant I read it, I said to my husband, ‘ He is going to make 
his escape, he is making me his literary executrix.’ 
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** My husband laughed at me. Next morning at breakfast, the papers 
came in. I read aloud,— 

’ «¢¢Yesterday Louis Napoleon Buonaparte made his escape from Ham.’ 

‘¢¢ Bah!’ said my husband, ‘ you are going back to the nonsense which 
you talked yesterday.” : 

‘* I repeated, ‘ Yesterday Louis Napoleon Buonaparte made his escape 
from Ham.’ 

‘¢¢ Don’t talk stuff,’ said my husband. 

‘¢ ¢ Read it yourself,’ I answered. 

‘¢ The next day I got this letter from him in London. 

‘<¢T need not,’ he writes, ‘ tell you the details of my escape, as you 
have them in the papers. My measures were so well taken that in eight 
hours I was in Belgium, and twelve hours after in London. It seems a 
dream. Take care of my manuscripts and proofs. The first volume is 
finished, and may be printed from the proofs.’ 

‘‘Here is another worth hearing. It was written from London in 1847, 
in consequence of a common friend having accused him of personal 
ambition. 

‘¢ ¢Tn all my adventures,’ he says, ‘I have been governed by one prin- 
ciple. I believe that from time to time men are created whom I will call 
providential, in wkose hands the destinies of their countries are placed. 
I believe myself to be one of these men. IfI am mistaken I may perish 
uselessly. If I am right Providence will enable me to fulfil my mission. 
But, right or wrong, I will persevere, whatever be the difficulties or the 
dangers. Living or dying, I will serve France.’ ” 

Here M. T. C. came in: she closed the book, but the conversation on 
Louis Napoleon continued. 

‘¢ My first introduction to him,” said T. C., ‘was in 1848, when I 
was prefect. He was then deputy and remarkably shy. The first time 
that he demanded Ja parole, he mounted slowly the steps of the Tribune, 
looked round him for a minute or two, and then descended without 
having uttered a word. Some time after he made a second attempt, and 
actually spoke, but very badly. I gave a reception to the whole Assembly. 
He negociated with me about his coming to it. He did not wish to be 
announced, as his name would draw all eyes upon him. It was agreed 
that he should come early, and that I should meet him in the passage, 
and lead him in without his name being mentioned—bnt he never came.” 

“Tt has been thought,” said Mdme. R., “ that he was playing a part; 
that he was pretending to be stupid, as a candidate for the Papacy 
pretends to be dying. 

‘‘T was with him,” she continued, ‘‘ when the Bill of the 81st of May, 
1850, for the restriction of the suffrage was in discussion. ‘I hear,’ I 
said, ‘ but I do not believe it, that you support this Bill.’ 

*¢¢T do,’ he answered. 

‘¢ ¢ What,’ I said, ‘ you the child of universal suffrage, do you support 
a limited suffrage ?’ 
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‘“‘¢'You understand nothing about it,’ he replied, ‘Je perds l’assemblée.’ 

‘** But,’ I said, ‘ you will perish with the Assembly.’ 

‘¢* Not in the least,’ he answered. ‘ When the Assembly goes over 
the precipice, je coupe la corde.’ 

‘In fact,” said T. C., ‘ the relations between him and the Assembly 
were such, that one or the other must have perished.” 

‘“‘ It seems to me,” I said, “‘ that if Cavaignac had been President the 
Republic might have been saved.” 

‘So I thought at the time,” answered T. C., “ and so I think now. 
Much depended on Thiers. In 1849 I was Minister of Finance. Blanqui 
—not the conspirator, but the political economist—came to ask me to call 
on Thiers, and see whether we could come to an arrangement under which 
Thiers would support Cavaignac. I said that Thiers was, in many 
respects, a much greater man than I, but still, as he was a mere private 
person, and I was a minister, he ought to call on me. Thiers is proud 
and punctilious ; he would not visit me, but it was agreed that he should 
come to me on the ministerial bench, and that we should go out and dis- 
cuss the matter in the corridors. We had a long conversation, but it 
ended in nothing.” 

‘“‘ What caused the failure ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘He imposed,” said T. C., ‘‘ conditions which we could not accept.” 

* * * * * 

I called on Mdme. R., and found there M. Maury, of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. He is assisting Louis Napoleon in his work on Julius Cesar. 
I asked after its progress. 

‘¢ Much,” he answered, ‘‘is finished, and the materials for the rest 
are collected. He is still on his introduction, and is now at the times of 
the Gracchi. But some subsequent portions are completed, particularly 
the story of Catiline.”’ 

‘“‘ Catiline,” said Mdme. R. “‘ was always one of his favourites. He 
maintained that Cicero and Sallust were unjust to him. At one time he 
almost thought him a patriot incompris, until he found that he had pil- 
laged Africa as governor, and escaped condemnation only by being 
defended by Cicero.” 

‘He says, with truth,” said Maury, ‘‘ that if Catiline had been, as 
Cicero makes him out, a mere robber who wished to burn and pillage 
Rome, he would have raised the slaves. The Emperor treats him as the 
leader of a political party, an extreme one, a mischievous one, but not a 
band of robbers and assassins.” 

“Is the Emperor,” I asked, “ still absorbed in his literary work ?” 

‘¢ As much as ever,” answered Maury. ‘To-day when I entered he 
was dictating a portion of it. He thinks much more about it than about 
Italy. He does not like the theatre, excepting sometimes farces that 
amuse him ; he cares little for society. His delight is to get to his study, 
put on his dressing-gown and slippers, and work at his history.” 

‘¢ What sort of a scholar is he ?” I asked. 
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‘In Latin,” answered Maury, “ far above the average of educated 
Frenchmen, perhaps on a par with educated Englishmen : he reads without 
difficulty.” 

We continued to talk about Louis Napoleon after Maury had left us. 
Mdme. R. showed me a vase of jade, taken from the palace in Pekin. 
When sent to her the day before yesterday it came without the cover. 
This morning Thelern, the Emperor’s servant, who managed his escape 
from Ham, brought her the cover. ‘‘The Emperor,” he said, ‘“‘ spent all 
yesterday in looking for it.” 

“He is a strange being,” said Mdme. R. : ‘‘ one who did not know him 
would think that he had enough to do without wasting a day in looking 
for the cover of a vase ; but it is like him. His mind wantskeeping. A 
trifle close to his eyes hides from him the largest object at a distance ; I 
have no doubt what Thelern said was true,. and that he did spend three or 
four hours yesterday hunting for the cover of that vase. He wished to 
send it to me, and for the time that wish absorbed him.” 

‘* What are your relations with him now ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘ We do not meet,” she answered, ‘‘ but we correspond. I am his 
intermédiaire with many of the German literati. I get for him information 
for his book, as I did when he was at Ham for his work on Artillery. We 
lived together,” she continued, ‘‘ from our births till I was about fourteen, 
and he about fifteen. During the first seven years of this time he was 
surrounded by all the splendour of a court. During the last eight years 
he was in Germany, looked down on by the Germans, who would scarcely 
admit the Buonapartes to be gentry, and would call him Monsieur Buona- 
parte, and seeing no one but his mother and her suite. 

“« Afterwards he lived in Italy and in Switzerland, among Italians 
and Swiss, but never with French people. 

‘‘ His long exclusion from the society of the higher classes of his own 
countrymen, and, in a great measure, from the higher classes of the 
foreigners among whom he resided, did him harm in many ways. It is 
wonderful that it did not spoil his manners; he was saved, perhaps, by 
having always before him so admirable a model as his mother. But it 
made him somewhat of a parvenu, what you would call a tuft-hunter. He 
looked up to people of high rank with a mixture of admiration, envy, and 
dislike ; the more difficult he found it to get into their society, the more 
he disliked them, and the more he courted them. 


April 11, 1861.—Mdme. R., Mrs. Grote, Mdme. Mohl, Circourt, 
Target, Duvergier, and Lavergne breakfasted with us. 

Circourt told us that he had acquired a new neighbour, the Emperor, 
who has purchased Malmaison, and a considerable tract all round it, and 
is busy planting and gardening. 

‘‘ He comes to Malmaison,” said Circourt, ‘once or twice a week ; 
pointing out, indeed, writing on little tickets with his own hand, the place 
for every shrub. He is a most considerate purchaser; pays liberally, 
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and is anxious that no one shall suffer inconvenience by removal. A 
strange contrast to the indifference with which he turns tens of thousands 
into the streets to make a boulevard or a square.” 

‘“‘T have often said of him,” said Mdme. R., ‘‘qu’il a la sensibilité 
dans l’ewil. He is deeply affected by any distress that he actually sees; 
he is indifferent to any that is not brought before him in detail. 
One day I found him at Ham in great grief. The man who waited on 
him had died the day before, leaving a wife and family in distress. ‘I 
gave them,’ he said to me, ‘ 300 francs, but that will do little.’ 

‘**How much have you left?’ I asked. ‘Sixty,’ he answered. ‘I 
can manage with that for a fortnight, until my next remittances come. 
The government must lodge and feed me.’ While we were talking, the 
man’s daughter, a girl of about fourteen, came in to thank him. She was 
weeping, and he began to sob too. Suddenly he went to his eseritoire, 
teok out the sixty francs that he had left, and gave them to her. ‘It is 
lucky,’ I said, ‘that I have 100 francs more than my journey will cost 
me.’ So I gave them to him, or I should have left him utterly penniless.” 

‘‘ How came he to be so poor?’ I asked. ‘‘I was told that when he 
was taken at Boulogne he had 160,000 francs, which were deposited with 
the maire, and returned to him after his trial ?”’ 

‘¢He had much more than that,’’ answered Mdme. R. “ His coat 
was lined with bank notes. It disappeared, with its contents; but, 
as you say, the 160,000 francs were returned to him. He sold, too, 
almost all the little property which he had; but nearly all went in buying 
up the pensions to which the old servants of his mother were entitled. 

‘¢ He said to them, ‘I am condemned to imprisonment for life. With 
my active habits, imprisonment will kill me in a few years, and my will 
may not be respected. You had better take the value of your pension 
while I am allowed to pay it to you.’ 

‘‘ Almost all that remained he spent in allowances to those who had 
accompanied him in his expedition and were in different prisons. Persigny 
had a great deal. The result was that during the latter part of his im- 
prisonment he was very poor, and had the utmost difficulty in getting 


together the money necessary for his escape.’’ 


Monday, April 7, 1862.—I called on Mdme. R. 


We talked of Louis Napoleon. 
“A single day,” said she, “changed his character. Until the death 


of his elder brother he was mild, unambitious, impressionable, affectionate, 
delighting in country pursuits, in nature, in art, and in literature. He 
frequently said to me, not when he was a child, but at the age of nineteen 
and twenty, ‘ What a blessing that I have two before me in the succession : 
the Duc de Reichstadt and my brother, so that I can be happy in my own 
way, instead of being, as the head of our house must be, the slave of a 


mission.’ 
‘From the day of his brother’s death, he was a different man. Ican 
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compare his feelings as to his mission only to those which urged our first 
apostles and martyrs.” 

«‘ What,” I asked, ‘‘is the sense in which he understands his mis- 
sion?” 

‘¢ Tt is a devotion,” she answered, “first to the Napoleonic dynasty, 
and then to France. It is not personal ambition. He has always said, 
and I believe sincerely, that if there were any better hands to which he 
could transmit that duty he would do so with delight. 

‘“‘ His duty to his dynasty is to perpetuate it. His duty to France is 
to give her influence abroad and prosperity at home.” 

‘¢ And also,” I asked, ‘‘ extension of territory ?”’ 

‘Not now,” she answered, ‘I will not say what may have been his 
wishes before the birth of his son, but what I have called devotion to his 
dynasty, is rather worship of his son. One of his besetting fears is the 
revival of an European coalition, not so much against France as against 
the Buonapartes, and the renewal of the proscription of the family.” 

‘«T have been told,’’ I said, ‘‘ that he leans towards constitutionalism 
as more favourable to hereditary succession than despotism.” 

‘‘T believe,” she answered, ‘‘ that to be true, and that itis the explana- 
tion of his recent liberalism. He hates, without doubt, opposition; he 
hates restraint; but if he thinks that submitting to opposition will promote 
his great object, the perpetuation of his dynasty, he will do so. 

“‘He would sacrifice to that object, Europe, France, his dearest 
friends, and even himself. 

“One of his qualities—and it is a valuable one, is his willingness to 
adjourn, to change, or even to give up his means, however dear they may 
be to him, if any safer or better occur to him.”’ * 

‘‘ Another is the readiness with which he confesses his mistakes. 
His last confession,” I said, ‘‘ was perhaps to full and too frank.’’ 

“So I think,” said Mdme. R., “but by making it he enjoyed 
another pleasure, that of astonishing. He delights in l’imprévu, in making 
Europe and France, and, above all, his own ministers stare. When it is 
necessary to act, he does not consult his friends, still less his ministers, 
and perhaps he is right, for they would give him only bad advice; he 
does not conscientiously think the matter over, weigh the opposing 
reasons, strike the balance and act. He takes his cigar, gives loose to 
his ideas, lets them follow one another without exercising over them his 
will, till at last something pleases his imagination, he seizes it, and thinks 
himself inspired. Sometimes the inspiration is good, as it was when he 
released Abd el Kader, sometimes it is very bad, as it was when he chose 
the same time for opening the discussion of the address, and revealing 
the state of our finances.” 

“C.,” I said, ‘treats his phlegm as his greatest quality, qu'il ne 
s’étonne de rien.”’ 





* M. de Tocqueville said of him, “ J/ sait reculer.”—M. C. M. S. 
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‘“‘ Did C.,” she answered, ‘‘ ever describe to you his fits of passion ? ”” 

“No,” I said. 

‘‘ Probably,” she answered, ‘he never perceived them. His powers 
of self-command are really marvellous. I have known him after a con- 
versation in which he betrayed no anger break his own furniture in his 
rage. The first sign of rage in bim is a swelling of his nostrils, like 
those of an excited horse. Then his eyes become bright and his lips 
quiver. His long moustache is intended to conceal his mouth, and he 
has disciplined his eyes. When I first saw him in 1848 I asked him 
what was the matter with his eyes. ‘Nothing,’ he said. A day or two 
after I saw him again. They had still an odd appearance. At last I 
found that he had been accustoming himself to keep his eyelids closed, 
and to throw into his eyes a vacant dreamy expression. 

‘¢T cannot better describe the change that came over him after his 
brother’s death than by saying that he tore his heart out of his bosom, 
and surrendered himself to his head. 

“Once I found him reading Hernani. ‘ How wonderfully fine it is,’ 
he said. ‘I know,’ I said, ‘ what you admire init. It is the picture of 
a man driven on by irresistible destiny. You are thinking of the Hernani 
qui n’est pas un homme comme les autres.’ 

‘¢¢ Ah,’ he answered, ‘ que vous m’avez bien deviné.’”’ 

‘‘Pray show me,” I said, ‘‘ the passage to which you referred.” 

‘*He took down the Thédtre de Victor Hugo and read to me the 
following verses from the fourth scene of the third act of IZernani — 

Tu me crois, peut-étre, 
Un homme comme sont tous les autres, un étre 
Intelligent qui court droit au but qu’il réva; 
Détrompe-toi. Je suis une force qui va. 
Ou vais-je? Je ne sais, mais je me sens poussé 
D’un souffle impétueux, d’un destin insensé, 
J’avance et j'avance ; si jamais je m’arréte, 
Si parfois, haletant, j’ose tourner la téte 
Une voix me dit—marche. 

*¢ Now,” she continued, ‘‘ when, as he thinks, his mission is fulfilled, 
his former nature is returning. He is becoming mild and affectionate. 
Many parts of his disposition are feminine. He adores his child with 
the affection rather of a mother than of a father. He puts me in mind 
of the pictures in which the Virgin is looking on the infant Jesus with an 
expression, half love and half worship. The boy is intelligent and serious, 
‘no common child. 

‘‘ On the whole the best of the Buonapartes is the Emperor, and as I 
said befurs, power is improving him, notwithstanding his detestable 
entourage. He is a bad judge of men, he is shy, he hates new faces, he 
hates to refuse anything to any body, and he keeps about him men unable, 
and, if they were able, unwilling to give him advice, whose only object is 
to plunder him and the public purse.” 

Do you agree,” I said, ‘‘in the general opinion that he is sinking 
in public estimation ?”’ 
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‘I do,” she answered, ‘‘ and I suspect that he feels it himself, and, 
as I said before, that he is trying to recover himself by promoting public 
prosperity, and by an approach to constitutional government.”’ 

‘*T expect,” I said, ‘‘ when I am here next year to find that you have 
renewed your old relations to him.” 

‘I do not know,” she answered. ‘ When people once intimate have 
been separated for ten years, there is shyness on both sides. 

‘In the mean time he is constantly writing to me. On the jour de 
Van, though he had been receiving people and adresses all day, he found 
time to send me a note to say that he could not let the day pass without 
expressing his good wishes. 

‘* He knows too, how much I detest his Idées s Napolé oniennes. If we 
talk it must be on the neutral ground of his Life of Cesar. Theré we 
shall sympathise, for it is very good. 

‘From time to time he is absolutely engrossed by it. And he has 
all the help that money and power can procure.” 


Sunday, April 5, 1863.—Mdme. R. breakfasted with us. 

‘“‘ Every time,” I said, ‘‘ that I return to Paris, I expect to find you 
reconciled to the Emperor.” 

‘‘ At last,”’ she answered, ‘ you are right. On the 5th of last month 
he wrote to me to say that for twelve years I had refused to see him, 
and that perhaps I should persist, but that he could not bear the thought 
that he might die before I had embraced his child. That the next day 
the boy would be seven years old. Mdme. Walewska would call on me at 
one o’clock-on that day, and that he could not avoid indulging a hope that 
I would allow her to take me to the Tuileries. I could not refusé. The 
next day she came and took me thither. As we entered his cabinet the 
door was closed, and I found myself in the presence of the Emperor and 
the Empress. He was the nearest and took me by the hand. He stood 
still for an instant, then ran forward, took me by the arm, threw himself 
on my neck and kissed me. I kissed him, and we all of us, including 
the Empress and Mdme. Walewska, began to weep. ‘ Méchante femme,’ 
exclaimed the Emperor, ‘ voila douze ans que tu me tiens rigueur!’ 

‘Then there was silence which the Emperor broke by saying, ‘ Je 
crois que nous ferions mieux de nous asseoir.’ He stood with his back 
to the fire, the Empress and I sitting on each side, and Mdme. Walewska 
behind the Empress. Then again there was a silence, and the child was 
sent for. 

‘‘I took him in my arms and kissed him. He looked astonished. 
The Emperor took him between his knees, and told him to repeat one of 
his fables. ‘I have forgotten,’ the boy said, ‘the ends of them all.’ 
‘Then tell us the beginning of one of them.’ ‘I have forgotten the 
beginning.’ ‘ Then let us have the middle.’ ‘ Mais, papa, ou commence 
le milieu ? ’ 

‘‘It was clear that he would not show off, so he was allowed to go to 
his pony. 
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‘¢ ‘Cette dame,’ he said to his mother in the evening, ‘ doit avoir 
été trés-grande amie de papa, ou elle ne m’aurait pas embrassé.’ 

‘“‘ The child had broken the ice, though still there was some restraint ; 
but it wore off, and we talked as familiarly as ever. As I went he said, 
‘ J’espére que tu ne me quittes pas pour douze ans.’ 

“Since that time I see him or the Empress two or three times a 
week. I find him in the evenings alone in his cabinet, at work on his 
Caesar; but he is glad to break it off, and to talk to me for hours on old 
times. He is quite unembarrassed, for his conscience does not reproach 
him—indeed, no Buonaparte ever has to complain of his conscience. 

‘‘T sometimes forget all that has passed since we saw one another for 
the last time before December 1851, when he was still an innocent man. 
But from time to time the destruction of our liberties, the massacres of 
1851, the deportations of 1852, and the cruelties which revenged the 
Attentat rise to my mind, andI shrink from the embrace of a man stained 
with the blood of many of my friends.” 

‘Do you see the Empress and the child ?’”’ I asked. 

‘* Constantly,’ she answered. ‘‘ The child flies into my arms, and 
the Empress is all kindness and graciousness. 

‘* She is a Spaniard ; she wants knowledge; in fact, she wants educa- 
tion: but she is very seductive. She is strict with the child, and 
manages him better than the Emperor does; who, in fact, does not 
manage him at all. 

‘* Louis Napoleon is slow both in conception and in execution. He 
meditates his plans long, thinks over every detail, waits for an oppor- 
tunity, which, when it comes, he does not always seize: he often keeps 
deferring and deferring execution until execution has become impossible 
or useless. But he forgets nothing that he has learned, he renounces 
nothing that he has planned. 

‘‘ On the 29th of January 1849, six weeks after he became President, 
he intended a coup d’état. He read his plan to Changarnier, and the 
instant Changarnier began to oppose it, he folded up the paper and was 
silent. 

‘¢ Bat he never abandoned it, and two years and a half afterwards he 
executed it.” 

‘‘ What,” I asked, ‘‘ are Louis Napoleon’s habits now ?” 

‘Worse than they used to be,” she answered. ‘He rides little, 
walks little, and is getting fat. He hates more and more the details of 
business, and yet is more and more afraid of trusting them to his 
ministers. But his Cesar absorbs and consoles him. He said to the 
bureau of the Academy, when they came to announce the election of 
Feuillet, ‘Je travaille a me rendre digne de vous.’ He thought at one 
time of offering himself for the vacancy made by Pasquier. He intended 
to be present at his own reception, and to read, in the frightful academic 
green coat, the cloge of his predecessor, and to characterise the nine 
different governments which Pasquier had served, 
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‘¢ But, with his habit of procrastination, he has delayed hig candi- 
dature till the first two volumes of his Casar have been published. The 
first volume is ready, and he intended to publish it immediately ; but the 
booksellers tell him that they will sell better in couples. And as even 
emperors must submit to booksellers, he waits till the second is finished.” 


April 15, 1863.-—-Madame R., the Corcelles, and Lady Ashburton 
breakfasted with us. We had an agreeable conversation, but I do not 
recollect much of it. 

The Corcelles and Madame R. seemed delighted to meet again. 
They had not seen one another for years. I remarked to Madame R. 
that I had not seen at Lady Cowley’s great party in celebration of the 
Prince of Wales’s marriage more than three French persons that I had 
ever seen before. 

“The Emperor,” said Madame R., “cannot attract an aristo- 
cracy, so he is forced to make one. Persigny says ‘ nous autres des 
grandes maisons,’ just as the Emperor considers himself as one of the sacred 
royal caste. If his aristocracy is not of the purest blood, it is at least 
rich.” 

‘‘ Have you seen Michel Chevalier’s building in the Avenue de 1'Im- 
pératrice ? It is to costa million. Evans, the Emperor’s dentist, has 
become a millionaire. He had early information that the Avenue de 
l’Impératrice was to be created, and bought land at low prices which is 
now worth 250,000 francs an acre. Persigny is building a palace at 
Chamarand.”’ 

‘‘ Not out of his savings,” I said, ‘for his salary as minister is not 
above 120,000 francs, and as senator 35,000, and he must spend the 
whole.” 

‘“‘Nor does he,’ said Madame R., ‘do as most of the others 
do, steal or take pots de vin. The Emperor gives him whatever he 
wants.” 


April 20, 1868.—We breakfasted with Mdme. R., and met there 
Renan and Maury, librarian of the Institute, the Emperor’s principal 
assistant in his. Life of Cesar. I asked Mdme. R. when she had last 
seen the Emperor. 

“Yesterday,” she said. ‘It is arranged that I goto him every 
Sunday at five, and stay till a quarter to seven, when he has to dress for 
dinner, but often, as was the case yesterday, he keeps me much longer, 
and then he has to run for it, that he may not exhaust the patience of the 
Empress and of the chef. He delights to talk to a person not bound by 
etiquette, who can question him and contradict him and talk over all his 
youth. I never conceal my Republican opinions, and he treats them as 
the harmless follies of a woman. 

‘* Yesterday he was in very high spirits. I suspect that he has just 
made up his mind on some subject that has been teasing him, He dis- 
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likes coming to a decision, but perhaps for that very reason, when he does 
80, he feels relieved and happy. He may have decided what to do about 
Poland, or what to write about some questionable anecdote about Cxsar 
or when the elections shall be. 

‘‘T think that it may have been about Poland. I told him that in 
some classes of society, I found an opinion that the forcible interven- 
tion of France in favour of Poland was impracticable. His answer was, 
‘ Ei, Ei.’ ” 

“‘ Seriously,” I asked, ‘* or contemptuously ? ” 

‘‘ Laughingly,” she answered, “‘ and contemptously. His ‘ Ei, Hi,’ may 
have meant nothing, but I think that it may have meant something. 
There certainly has been a great pressure on him to take up the cause of 
the Polish insurgents. There are the wildest ideas as to the political im- 
portance of Poland. The war party talks of a Poland twice as large as 
Prussia, and one third more populous, which is to be the ally of France, 
and her citadel, interposed between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, a check 
on them all. It affirms that it would be an easy thing to march on 
Poland by land, and that the sight of the first French uniform would raise 
up a Polish population of twenty millions. 

‘‘It associates Poland with the proudest times of the Empire. The 
Emeutiers recollect that the Poles have always fought by their sides—have 
often been their leaders, and sometimes their exciters. The army is, as 
it always is, and perhaps ought to be, furious for war. The Catholic 
party hopes to make a religious war. It cares not what damage it may 
do to the country if it can do good to the Pope and harm to the Greek 
Church and to its schismatic head. Though the peasantry of the provinces 
are pacific, the low town population—and it is the population of towns, or 
rather of Paris, that governs France—is always warlike. It does not suffer, 
or does not know that it suffers, the miseries of a war, and it delights in 
the excitement. If the insurrection be put down in a couple of months, 
or within three months, it will be a fait accompli, and be forgotten. But 
if it lasts, if it be carried on with heroic vigour on the part of the Poles 
and with barbarity on the part of the Russians, a force will be put on him 
which I doubt his being able to withstand. Again, if the New Chamber 
should be intolerable—and no one knows how it may act—he may dissolve 
it, appeal to the people in defence of Poland, and flatter them by promises 
of which war must be the result. It will be a very dangerous expedient, 
but he is accustomed to rush into dangerous enterprises, and to succeed 
in them. 

‘¢ There is one subject, however, on which he has not decided, and 
that is the time of his candidature for the Acadamy. Pasquier’s vacancy 
is to be filled up on Thursday next. His mind is still set on pronouncing 
Pasquier’s éloge. ‘I wish,’ he said to me, ‘that I could get some one 
to propose me as a candidate.’ 

‘‘¢ That is not the practice,’ I said. ‘The candidate presents him- 
self,’ 
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‘*¢T am$hy,’ he answered. ‘If my Cesar, or even the first volume 
of it, had appeared, I should feel that I had some claims; but I am not 
vain enough to think that what I have published as yet, entitles me to the 
honour of being a member of the first literary society in the world. I want 
somebody tosayso forme. You may think that I ought to delay my candi- 
dature till the Cesar has appeared. But I know now whom I should suc- 
ceed, and whose ¢loge I should have to pronounce. If I delay I may have 
to make a speech in praise of Feuillet or of Victor Hugo.’ 

‘“‘You,” I said to Maury, “‘ have read his Cesar as far as it has gone. 
Will it give him a claim to the Academy ?”’ 

‘“*T think,” said Maury, “that it will. Itis a work of great and saga- 
cious research, and contains passages admirably written. It is a wonder- 
ful improvement on the Idées Napoléoniennes. 

‘¢ When Louis Napoleon,” I said, ‘‘ wrote the Idées Napoléoniennes he 
was already a practised writer. He had been for years writing in the Pas 
de Calais journal Le Progrés. It is seldom that a writer improves much 
after he is fifty. The only instance of an English writer that I recollect 
is that of Dr. Johnson, whose best work, the Lives of the Poets, was 
written after he was seventy.” 

‘That may be the case,’ answered Maury, ‘“‘in England, where you 
enjoy a language much purer from arbitrary restraints and idioms than 
ours is, and where you prefer the substance to the form. La forme is our 
idol. It resembles cookery. The best meat ill cooked is uneatable. In- 
ferior meat well cooked may be delicious. 

‘‘ We have been at work refining our style, introducing into it des 
matices et des délicatesses, until to write perfect French is the acquisition of 
only a long life. Our best writers, Voltaire, for instance, have gone on 
improving till they died. Wespend much of what you would call useless 
labour on it, we omit ideas worth preserving because we cannot express 
them with perfect elegance; we are somewhat in the state of a man speak- 
ing a foreign language, qui ne dit pas ce qwil veut, mais ce qu’il peut; but 
we have created a literature which will live, for it is the style, not the 
matter, which preserves the book. Good matter ill expressed is taken 
possession of by a master of style, and reproduced in a readable form, 
and then the first writer is forgotten.” 

[This was Mr. Senior’s last conversation with Madame R. They never 
met again.—M. C. M. §.] 
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Willows: «a Sheteh. 
PART I. 


0 


CHAPTER I. 


This is a spray the bird clung to, 

Making it blossom with pleasure, 
Ere the high tree-top she sprung to, 

Fit for her nest and her treasure. 

Oh, what a hope beyond measure 
Was the poor spray’s, which the flying feet hung to, 
So to be singled out, built in, and sung to! 

R. Brownina. 


CAN see two willows from my win- 
dow. One grows on the edge of 
the lake at the bottom of my lawn. 
Its roots run under the soft turf 
and grasp the mossy bank. Its 
languid branches droop over the 
water and make a pleasant murmur- 
ing sound as they sweep its surface 
and caress the little pleasure boat 
that is moored beneath their shade. 
|| All my friends praise my weeping 
willow for its grace and beauty, and 
say there is no tree for miles round 
that is so pleasant to sit and dream 
under onasummer afternoon. And 
\ AOR a pee so I find it myself. When I am 
i a a ae te i | tired of the heat and dust of this 
WA nH fetta work-a-day world I find rest under 
wt i t its whispering boughs; when I am 
Psi sore with continual knocking against 
the angles of my fellow-creatures, I find relief in the contemplation of its 
harmonious curves ; when I am in despair over disappointed hopes and 
baffled efforts and aspirations never to be realised, my willow, bending its 
tall head earthward as if to give back in loving sympathy to the soil from 
which it sprung whatever of goodness and beauty it may have acquired in 
its upward growth, reminds me that if it is a good work to toil and agonise 
in the cause of human progress, it is not less good that of those to whom 
it has been given to reach a higher level than is yet possible for the mass 
—a standing ground from which they can discern a clearer light, a truer 
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beauty, and a wider love—a few should from time to time pause in the 
struggle and shed abroad in tenderness and sympathy for others the good 
they have themselves acquired. 

A stone’s throw away, beyond the iron railings which bound my garden, 
and where the mill-lake narrows to a stream, another willow grows amid 
a tangle of blue forget-me-nots and coarse weeds and rushes. It is a 
pollard willow, and I have heard it called ungraceful, for its boughs do not 
droop—they seldom have length enough even to wave in the summer 
winds—because every autumn they are cut down and bound into sheaves 
and carried away to be woven by patient fingers into baskets to bear the 
burdens of many men and women. I was very sad about the poor willow 
the first time I saw its green shoots shorn off. It was slim and graceful 
then, and it seemed to me that its young life was just developing into a 
fulness and beauty that bid fair to rival those of its elder sister on my 
lawn. But the ruthless shears cut off its crown and it has stood ever since 
as the type of a maimed and broken life—a maimed life of which the per- 
sonal incompleteness is compensated by a wider usefulness. 

Of my two willows I hardly know which I love the best, for I have 
watched them long, and I have learnt to see that there is use in the 
beauty of the one and beauty in the usefulness of the other. As I look 
at them to-day I find my thoughts wandering away to a little village 
among the Sussex Downs and to two women in whose lives I lived long 
years ago. 

I lived with my father in the Rectory house ; they lived half a mile 
away in a pretty gabled cottage with their mother and a swarm of younger 
brothers and sisters. Of their father I never knew more than that he had 
been a naval officer with a florid complexion and black bushy. whiskers, 
and even so much I only knew by inference from a full length portrait 
which hung against the drawing-room wall and towards which Mrs. 
Barnard was wont to look pathetically when she wished you to under- 
stand that the burden of life was pressing upon her more heavily than on 
her neighbours. Whether these pathetic glances meant that the gallant 
captain had added more to the burden by his life or by his death I could 
never quite make up my mind, but I think the silence of the other mem- 
bers of the family on his score and the indifference with which they con- 
templated the blue uniform and gold buttons inclined me to the former 
supposition. 

Grace and Madeline Barnard were the only intimate friends of my 
girlhood. Perhaps I ought to say that Madeline was my friend and that 
Grace was Madeline’s sister. 

To most people Grace was the central figure at the gabled cottage. It 
was Grace whom passers by looked over the garden gate to admire as she 
stood picturesquely gathering honeysuckle in the porch; Grace who sat all the 
long summer days reading poetry under the sweet-scented shade of the 
cedar that spread its arms, like a benevolent giant, over the little house 
and garden ; Grace, whose white fingers moved nimbly among the old 
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blue china tea-cups when visitors came in at five o'clock: it was Grace 
who sang old ballads in a tender, meliing voice ; Grace, who made little 
water colour sketches of the country about; Grace, who murmured pretty 
nothings and smiled sweetly, and interested and fascinated everybody ; 
it was Grace of whom my father said that she was like a summer 
evening, with its tender haze and quiet sadness. 

And certainly she was very pretty, with her tall slight figure and the 
masses of dull dark hair that she wound round her head as nobody else 
could ever succeed in doing, and the liquid grey eyes with a range of 
varying expression that seemed absolutely infinite, and the faint rose- 
blushes that came and went at a word or a look in the cheeks that were 
normally colourless. She was very pretty, and so I suppose it was the 
most natural thing in the world that everybody should feel that Mrs. 
Barnard and Madeline, the schoolboy brothers and the sisters in pinafores, 
the gables and the honeysuckle—aye, and the grand old cedar itself, had 
no other meaning or raison d’étre than just this, that they were the setting 
of the gem, Grace Barnard. 

But, as I said before, Madeline was my friend. It was she who 
helped me in the schools and with the old women, who advised me in my 
difficulties and comforted me in my troubles. To most people she 
seemed a matter-of-fact, housewifely little person, who darned the chil- 
dren’s stockings, helped the boys with their Latin grammar, and cut thick 
bread and butter for the nursery tea; who was always good-humoured 
and happy, but never so much in her element as when she was standing 
at the store-room cupboard, with a large brown holland apron over her 
blue cotton gown, dealing out soap and candles to the two maids who 
formed the establishment of Cedar Cottage. But I had found out that, 
if there was more of practical usefulness in Madeline’s brown fingers than 
in Grace’s taper white ones, there was also a good deal more philosophy 
and certainly not less poetry nestling under her unmanageable brown 
curls than under Grace’s dusky coils. And, though both were good, kind, 
loving girls, it seems to me even now, after a life’s experience of a world 
in which kind hearts are, after all, not very few, that only those who knew 
Madeline Barnard as I came to know her, can tell what a width and 
warmth of sympathy one human heart may hold. 

It was about six years after the Barnards came to Endle Down that 
our girlish intimacy deepened into a sacred friendship. 

Madeline had been unexpectedly absent one summer afternoon from a 
meeting of a clothing club committee, and I, who had counted on her 
support in some disputed question, had felt a little vexed with her for 
staying away. I had lost my point, which I should certainly have carried 
had she been there to state it for me in her clear and persuasive manner. 
I felt so much annoyed that, as I locked the schoolroom door and turned 
my back on the scene of my defeat, I gave up the intention I had formed 
on first missing my friend, of going up to the cottage to inquire if she were 
ill, and I turned homeward to nurse my dignity over a solitary tea. But 
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dignity is a poor thing tn. comparison with sympathy, and as I bethought 
me that, my father being out, I should not even have the satisfaction ot 
telling him my grievance, I began to relent towards Madeline, who might 
after all, have good reasons for her absence from the committee meeting. 
So I flung dignity to the winds, and feeling rather ashamed of myself 
turned quickly round and took the lane that led to the cottage. 

Dick Barnard was sitting on the garden gate, lazily aiming stones at 
the sparrows that hopped in and out of the cart ruts. 

‘“‘TIf you’ve come after Madeline,” he shouted as I came up, ‘* you 
won't find her, for she has been up at the Dene all the afternoon.” 

At the Dene—this was too bad. My charity had been thrown away, 
for Madeline had been enjoying herself all the afternoon—probably 
eating strawberries and cream under the trees—while I had been fighting 
an unsuccessful battle over flannel petticoats and baby-clothing in the 
stuffy schoolroom. I could have cried as I stood before the gate debating 
whether I should complete my martyrdom by going home to the meal 
that now seemed doubly lonely by contrast with strawberries and cream 
on the terrace at the Dene, or whether I should invite myself to tea 
with the Barnard children, who, I knew, would be only too glad to have 
me instead of Grace in Madeline’s place by the tea-pot. I think dignity 
would have won this time, had not Dick volunteered the further informa- 
ation that Lady Raymond had sprained her wrist, and had sent for 
Madeline to write some notes for her. Then she had good reason, after 
all, and I could afford to forgive her. 

‘Do you think that if I were to walk up toward the Dene I should 
meet her coming home ?”’ I asked. 

‘¢ She won’t come back till after breakfast—tea, I mean,” answered 
Dick absently, as he aimed a fifth stone at an unsually daring sparrow, 
against whom he appeared to entertain a special spite. 

‘‘ Then there is not much use in my going to meet her?” 

“‘ Probably not,’’ said Dick. His tone of unconcern was infinitely pro- 
voking. Why could he not attend to me instead of the sparrows ? I asked, 
‘Ts your mother at home ?”’ 

*‘ Yes—that is—at least, I mean—Ah! I almost had him that time.” 
I was beginning to hate sparrows. 

“Ts Grace at home ?” 

‘‘ Yes, I think so; she was reading in the summer-house about half- 
an-hour ago. Take care, you have startled the bird.” 

My patience could hold out no longer. 

‘“¢ Don’t you think you might let the birds alone for a minute and get 
off the gate so that I might go in ?”’ I said rather crossly. 

Dick was a good-natured boy. In a moment he was down, “Oh, I 
beg your pardon. I never thought of your wanting to come in.” Then, 
as he walked up the path with me, he added, ‘‘I say, couldn’t you stay 
to tea? Grace has been reading Goethe so much to day that she is sure 
to be in a dream, and to put milk into the tea-pot and pepper in the jam.” 
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I laughed. The boys and I often indulged in little jokes at the ex- 
pense of their eldest sister. 

‘*T shall be very glad to stay if your mother will let me.”’ 

**Of course she will; she doesn’t like pepper in the jam any more 
than we do, though she tries to look as if she did, out of respect for the 
Muses and the Graces.” 

And we laughed again at Dick’s pun, and we were still laughing when 
we came upon Grace in the porch, looking like Ophelia, in a white gown of 
soft clinging muslin, with her arms full of flowers and her black hair hang- 
ing in disorder down her back. She had been away lately on a visit, and 
this was the first time I had seen her since her return. 

‘Oh! how do you do?” she said, and she put out both hands in 
greeting, and bent forward her pretty head to kiss me. The flowers fell 
upon her white gown and upon the floor of the porch. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Grace, ‘‘I had forgotten them. Will you pick 
them ap for me, Dick, while I go and make myself tidy for tea?” And 
she added, by way of explanation, ‘‘I was reading in the garden and I 
fell asleep, and my hair came down.” She ended with a strange sweet 
smile that made one feel that a whole world of mystery and poetry lay 
behind the simple fact that Grace Barnard’s hair had got untidy. 

By the time I had made tea for the Barnard children and told Mrs. 
Barnard all about my clothing-club worry, I felt myself in sufficiently good 
humour with the world in general, and with Madeline in particular, to go 
up to the Dene and carry her off for a stroll in the woods. 

There was a private walk from the cottage to the Dene through shrub- 
beries and green avenues. It was very pleasant on this summer afternoon. 
Long slanting shafts of golden sunlight stole under the boughs of the tall 
trees to play among the tangled underwood and waving grasses. Rabbits 
started from their holes and scurried across my path, butterflies floated 
over the fern-leaves and the bending fox-glove, and here and there a black- 
bird hopped out from under a bush, and greeted me with a full-toned chirp. 
It looked pleasant, too, in the garden as I emerged from the shrubbery 
and came in sight of the house. Lady Raymond, with her sprained wrist 
in a crimson sling, was walking up and down the terrace smelling at her 
favourite roses, and talking local politics with Sir Thomas, who was 
sitting in the library window reading the county paper; while, under 
the tulip tree on the lawn, I saw Madeline Barnard in earnest conversation 
with Harry Raymond. ; 

The flower beds, blazing with scarlet geraniums and yellow calceolarias, 
the long shadows cast by the deodaras and the rose-bushes, the bright 
sunlight between the shadows revealing every blade of grass and every 
trespassing daisy with the distinctness of pre-Raphaelite art, all combined 
to make a very pretty picture, and I paused by the iron gate that opened 
from the shrubbery on the lawn to enjoy it. 

I suppose that most people, seeing Harry Raymond and Madeline 
Barnard talking together under the tulip tree on this lovely summer 
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evening, would have concluded at once that they had stumbled on a 
love-scene. ButIhad not graduated in Mrs. Grundy’s school, and I 
did not know that whenever a man and a woman are seen talking together 
without either of them appearing to be bored, it is a legitimate inference 
that they are flirting. Indeed, the whole subject of flirtation lay very 
much outside my sphere of thought at that time. Love and courtship, 
which, if one may judge by modern fiction, enters so largely into the 
lives of most girls, were unknown to me, except in connection with the 
heroines of the Waverley novels and of Shakspeare’s plays. It is true 
that the girls in the village were from time to time given in marriage to 
young shepherds and gardeners, and it had once happened that a young 
housemaid in my father’s house had given warning, on the occasion of 
her engagement to the under-footman, who was leaving the Raymonds to 
better himself in London ; but the marriages of village girls and house- 
maids are prosaic affairs to all but idyllic poets, and we learn nothing 
through them of the more romantic aspects of the tender sentiment. 
I believed also that long years ago my father had passionately loved the 
young girl of seventeen whose portrait in faded crayons hung on his 
bedroom wall, whom he had proudly brought to his parsonage as a bride 
one bright June morning, and who had died in the first days of the follow- 
ing spring, leaving me a wailing, motherless infant. And it was further 
on record that Sir Thomas Raymond had not been always greyhaired 
and gouty, and that Lady Raymond had not been born with caps and 
spectacles ; but that they had both been young at some remote historic 
period, and had had their day of billing and cooing. But none of these 
things touched me more nearly than did the loves of the gods and god- 
desses of Olympus. I had never had a love-affair of my own, nor had 
Grace or Madeline Barnard ; indeed, the only young men of our acquaint- 
ance were Harry Raymond and George Henderson, the Barnards’ cousin. 
The former we looked upon as a brother, the latter was the favourite butt of 
oursatire. Strange, therefore, even to incredibility as it may appear, love 
had so little place in my mind that on this evening, when I saw Harry 
Raymond and Madeline talking on the lawn, it never even crossed my 
mind that I had surprised them in a flirtation. I merely remarked to 
myself that they were deep in philosophy again. For Harry Raymond 
was a great philosopher, and Madeline his apt disciple. Harry read 
French books and aired new theories, despised conventionalities, and 
never went to church. Madeline borrowed his books and made extracts 
from them, went to church and meditated upon the new theories all 
through my father’s sermons, and was altogether too warm-hearted and 
simple-minded to think about conventionalities at all. We all liked 
Harry Raymond in spite of his heterodoxies. Even Miss Spence, the 
most correct old lady in the parish, called him a sweet young man, and 
would never hear a word said against him. In her desire to justify his 
irregularities, she even went so far as to construct the advanced theory 
that ways and opinions which might be as indispensable to the salvation 
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of elderly maiden ladies as kerchiefs and pattens were to their decency 
and cleanliness, might not be more suitable to rising young barristers 
than those articles of clothing would be. 

I do not think that I fully appreciated Harry Raymond in those days 
—not till long afterwards, when, as I came to know more of the world, I 
learned how rare it is to find young men with brains who recognise a 
possible higher use for them than that of making money; believers in 
social regeneration by other means than the election of themselves to 
Parliament or to lucrative offices in the State; advocates of social equality 
who are less concerned to throw ridicule on ranks and titles above their 
own heads, than to show courtesy to labourers and consideration to 
household servants; how rare to find a political reformer willing to 
reform himself; how rare to see perfect manliness and perfect tenderness 
combined. All this I have learned since, and, learning it, I have 
thanked Harry Raymond in my heart for having shown me early that 
these things, though rare, are not impossible. The power and oppor- 
tunity of comparison may be an important condition of thorough know- 
ledge and discriminating appreciation; nevertheless we cannot think 
that the peasant, born and bred among the Oberland Alps, is insensible 
to the pure beauty of the Jungfrau, because he has not the advantage of 
seeing its snowy heights against a remembered background of factory 
chimneys and city smoke. Rather may we believe that, knowing Nature 
first in her fairer and nobler aspects, he acquires for her a love and 
reverence that save him from generalising cynically from the blots and 
flaws he finds in her in after life. 

I was right in my surmise. As I lingered by the gate, the voices 
of the talkers reached me. Madeline’s low vehement tones, and Harry’s 
slow voice, with the odd drawl in it that seemed always out of character 
with the eager kindling of his eyes. I remember George Henderson 
once venturing to compare Harry’s voice to the lagging gait of a footsore 
soldier, and Madeline indignantly retorting that it was more like one who 
voluntarily hangs back to help along a tired comrade. 

“‘T will tell you what I like in your philosophy,” Madeline was 
saying, ‘‘ you have no faith in the power of selfishness and laisser-faire to 
put the world straight, but you look for a solution of all these terrible 
problems that haunt our lives to the development of our better 
natures.” 

‘¢ Certainly we do.” 

‘‘ But so many do not,” continued Madeline. ‘‘ For instance, there 
is George Henderson, who is for ever coming down to us from Saturday to 
Monday, and making our lives a burthen to us with his political economy. 
The last time he was here he almost made me hate him.” 

‘‘ Henderson is a good fellow,” said Harry, ‘‘ but a little short- 
sighted and pragmatical. What did he say ?”’ 

‘Oh, he preached the modern gospel. If only every man would 
mind his own business and leave other men to mind theirs, the world 
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would set itself right soon enough.” And Madeline mimicked her 
cousin’s dogmatical tone. They laughed, and she went on. ‘And now 
I will tell you what I don’t like about you. You are so very sure of 
being right, and so provokingly patient. When I see so much that is 
sad and wrong all round me, I long to rush into action. I cannot sit 
still with my hands folded and believe that ends will be attained without 
means, as you seem to think they will.” 

‘Oh, but you are caricaturing us now ?” 

“I know I am. I am in a fanatical mood, and I see things ina 
distorted way. Do you know, I’m afraid I am rather intolerant.” 

‘‘ Because you are young and very much in earnest. I doubt whether, 
while one is very young, one is ever truly tolerant. One may be 
indifferent, but that is a good deal worse than being intolerant. Wider 
views come with experience of life; they bring wider sympathies, and 
sympathy alone can beget the tolerance that is good for anything.” 

‘‘¢ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,’”’ suggested Madeline. 

‘A line that is much truer when taken simply than in its cynical 
intention.” 

‘‘Tt is very hard not to be cynical,” said Madeline gloomily. 

“Ts it?” 

‘‘T find it so. I am getting very bitter.” 

‘*T had not discovered it.” 

‘*No; because ue 

And then they caught sight of me. 

‘‘ Here is the rector’s daughter,” said Harry, ‘‘ and we must drop our 
heterodox philosophy.”’ : 

‘‘ You know very well,” I answered, ‘‘that the rector’s daughter and 
the rector himself like your heterodoxy much better than most people’s 
orthodoxy ; besides, it is not kind to make a dragon of me.” 

‘* Nevertheless, I expect you have come here now in the character of 
dragon,” said Madeline. ‘‘ Confess that this is a domiciliary visit, and 
that your object is to arrest the citoyenne Madeline Barnard on a charge 
of wilful neglect of parochial duty, to the great injury and detriment of 
the republic of Endle Down.” 

‘*T confess nothing of the kind. They told me at the cottage why 
you had staid away, upon which I magnanimously forgave you, after 
having hated you all the afternoon. I have drowned all unkindness in 
your Wedgwood tea-pot, and I am here now with no more sinister inten- 
tion than that of compelling you to take a walk with me in the woods.” 

‘‘T shall like it of all things.” 

‘‘ Are you going to carry off Madeline ?”’ asked Lady Raymond, as 
she joined our group. ‘I thought she was going to dine with us.” 

‘‘ Not to-night, thank you,” said Madeline. ‘I ought to be home by 
half-past eight, and you dine late.” 

‘Not so late but that you could get away by that time.” 
‘‘ By running away as I swallowed my last mouthful of pudding. 
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should spoil my digestion, and be doing what always seems to me rather 
animal and unsociable into the bargain. Besides, I should be sorry to 
lose the sunset in the woods, and I want Janet to tell me about the 
clothing-club debate—I expect it was stormy.” 

‘Ah, she has been quite unhappy at leaving you to fight the old 
women all by yourself,” said Lady Raymond, turning to me. “ But it 
was not her fault ; she was captured by another old woman, and made to 
serve as secretary.” 

Then I inquired about the sprained wrist; and after a few more words 
we said good-night and came away, Harry Raymond walking with us to 
the garden gate. 

‘‘ When Janet interrupted us just now,” said Madeline, ‘“‘I was 
telling you what I didn’t like about you.” 

‘You were,”’ returned Harry, ‘‘and I was very grateful to Janet 
for sparing me the enumeration of my shortcomings.” 

“* Very likely ; but I am not going to let you off. And, first, I cannot 
stand being told that I am young and in earnest,” said Madeline. ‘‘ Ever 
since I can remember, my youth and earnestness have been cast in my 
teeth as the final cause of all my defects. How long will you give me to 
grow old and frivolous ? ” 

‘I’m afraid it will take you a long time. You see, the rate at which 
one grows old depends on so many things.” 

‘* For instance ?” 

‘‘The number of lives one lives has a good deal to do with it, I 
believe. I met a man the other day whom I had reason to think not 
more than thirty, and he gravely assured me that he was fifty-five. And 
he certainly made out his case.” 

‘‘ Pray tell me how, and I will set to work at once to convince the 
world that I am fifty-five.” 

‘* But I am not at all sure that his arguments would be good in your 
case. His position was that he had lived one life till he was fifteen, two 
lives from fifteen to twenty, and three from twenty to thirty. Accepting 
these statements as facts, a very simple process of multiplication and 
addition will show you that he had lived fifty-five years.”’ 

Madeline smiled. ‘‘ Very ingenious; but I am afraid, as you say, 
that method would not suit me. One life is quite as much as I can 
manage ata time. Is there no other way?” 

“‘ What do you say to fostering the incipient cynicism to which you 
pleaded guilty just now? By-the-bye, Janet, have you noticed how 
cynical Madeline has grown of late? I have been lecturing her on the 
subject. She is everlastingly sneering.” 

I said I had not noticed it, but promised to be on the look out and 
then we wished Harry good-night and turned into the woods. 
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CHAPTER ILI. 


A mind might ponder its thought for ages and not gain so much self knowledge 
as the passion of love shall teach it in a day.—Emurson. 
I rainx that most men and women who have ever attained to that 
sense of responsible individuality which alone deserves to be called life in 
the higher meaning of the word—that consciousness of a ceaseless con- 
flict between noble aspirations and ignoble impulses, which St. Paul knew 
and described in words of passionate eloquence, that have since been 
adopted by thousands of agonising souls, a conflict in which we may well 
glory, when we bear in mind that through it we are partakers in the 
warfare waging through the ages between the abiding instincts of humanity 
and the wayward impulses of individual man, and of which, on the other 
hand, we need not be ashamed when we are reminded by a great living 
biologist that it has a common character with the strife that has place in 
the bosom of the late-breeding mother-bird, when the retreating voices 
of the summer lure her to a southward flight while yet the maternal 
instinct binds her to her young—I say that it is probable that all who 
have attained to this higher, if more painful, life, can, as they look back, 
point almost to the day and hour from which the more intense existence 
dates. To the experience of that hour many different names are given ; 
some call it a conversion or a new birth, an awakening, a call, a reve- 
lation, the name chosen depending mainly on the manner in which the 
experience has come; while others, scorning all such phrases as un- 
meaning cant, talk about the development of the moral sense, or the 
ripening of the intellectual faculties. The name matters little, the ex- 
perience is a vital fact; it is the experience of Abraham, called to come 
out from his father’s home and dwell in a land that God shall show him; 
of Moses hearing the voice of Jehovah calling to him from the burning 
bush: of Saul of Tarsus when, journeying from Jerusalem to Damascus, 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of Jesus 
of Nazareth—his soul ardent with religious zeal, and, in its ardour, 
luminous—he sees by the red glow of fanaticism the truth that the colder 
light of reason has failed to reveal, and recognises in the leader, in whom 
he has till now seen only a ‘blasphemer of Jehovah, a reckless innovator, 
seeking to change the customs delivered by Moses—the very incarnation 
of divine love and divine wrath ; it is the experience of the peasant girl 
of Domrémy, who hears in the whispering branches of the trees angels 
calling her to save her country; of the midnight student communing 
with the mighty dead or mighty living in their written works, who strikes 
on a thought that is pregnant for him with the truth that shall ennoble a 
generation ; it is the experience of myriads of young souls, who, in the 
earthquake shock of changing outward circumstance, have found all the 
principles and prejudices in which they have been reared, put suddenly 
to the test by an imperious call to action, or who, in some moment of 
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strong emotion, have felt themselves borne, they know not how, to heights 
unreached before, as storm-driven waves rise above the old watermarks, 
tearing up trees and houses that have stood for generations, and making 
a new tradition for the dwellers on the coast. Whether the crisis be 
destined, like the call of Moses or the conversion of St. Paul, to become 
an epoch in the world’s history, or whether it remain a matter of obscure 
personal experience, it is to each to whom it comes, a solemn con- 
firmation hour, in which the matured conscience is called upon to ratify 


The deep consecrating oath our sponsor Fate 

Made through our infant breath, when we were born 
The fellow-heirs of that small island, Life, 

Where we must dig and sow and reap with brothers. 


We did not know it, but as we passed through the iron gate at 
the Dene that evening, Madeline and I were entering upon that hour. 
With what cruel rending of the heart it was fraught for her, it is the 
chief business of these pages to tell. To me the experience came—as 
most of the experience of my early life did come—as a reflection of the 
stronger experience of others. In that hour the depths of a human 
heart were revealed to me, and in its throes I learnt what the life- 
struggle is. 

Harry Raymond wished us good-night at the gate, and we turned into 
the woods. As soon as we were alone together, I began my tale of 
parish troubles. Madeline was in general an attentive as well as a 
sympathising listener ; she was not like so many of us, who allow our 
minds to wander far away while our friends are talking, and give our- 
selves no more trouble about them or their affairs, than goes to echoing 
their own last words when they pause, supplementing the echo with some 
phrase of easy vagueness and infinite applicability, and accompanying the 
whole with the ghost of an absent smile. Neither did she interrupt you 
in the middle of your story to relate kindred experiences of her own, nor 
thrust upon you irrelevant advice before she had learned the cireum- 
stances under which you needed counsel; but, all the while you were 
talking, you felt that her mind was patiently following your exposition, 
and you knew that when you ended, though she might not be able to 
help you at once to a solution of your difficulty, she would have some- 
thing to say of less unpleasant sound than a triumphant I told you so, 
or gloomy commonplace about the unsatisfactory character of things in 
general. If it be true that everyone is born to some special calling—too 
often missed through that unhappy topsy-turviness of our social arrange- 
ments, for which we all have our explanation, more or less adequate and 
more or less original—then I have no doubt that Madeline Barnard was 
intended to be a confessor ; but whether she ought to have been born of 
the other sex, and bred in the faith and to the priesthood of Rome, and 
have so carried out the intention according to old form and rule, or 
whether she should have overcome the difficulties with which destiny had 
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clogged her design, and set herself up as a female lay confessor, to whom 
any weak sister, cumbered about many things, might come and pour out 
her heart, sure of sympathy and sure of secresy (thus opening out a new 
line for feminine professional distinction), I do not know. As it was, 
without any thought about destiny or vocation, all who knew her elected 
her their confessor and adviser, and she almost unconsciously accepted 
the office and discharged its duties. Shall I be accused of paradox, if I 
say that I have never known a woman less curious about secrets, or more 
diffident in offering advice ? 

But on this night Madeline was not herself. Was it Harry Raymond’s 
philosophy or his mother’s correspondence, household cares, or Latin 
conjugations that absorbed her? I did not know, and I must own, I did 
not much care. Does it ever occur to the penitent, as she kneels at the 
confessional and eases her own heart of its own load of sin and trouble, 
that in the dim recess, on the other side of the grating, there may be 
another human heart groaning beneath a burden, compared to which her 
own is as a feather, and yearning for a return of the relief and sympathy 
it gives in daily dole to others? No; on the other side of the grating 
we recognise only an ear to listen, a voice to counsel and absolve. 

But though I was indifferent to the cause of Madeline’s abstraction, I 
could not be insensible of the fact. By that subtle instinct through 
which we know how our speech is affecting those near to us, I felt, as I 
went through the dreary details of the afternoon’s meeting, that my 
words were falling on deaf ears, and, impatient of her unsympathetic 
attitude, I stopped short in my narrative, and began to reproach her. 

“‘T know,” she said, ‘“‘I was not listening. It was unkind, but I 
could not help it.’’ She paused and blushed confusedly. (Certainly 
Madeline was not like herself that night.) ‘Who could help it,” she 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘in the midst of all this beauty? Oh Janet, look 
round ; it is like a temple—a holy place in which it is sacrilege to talk.” 

I looked round at her bidding, and felt that she was right. Parish 
gossip was incongruous in such a scene. 

While we had lingered on the lawn, the afternoon had changed to 
evening. The shafts of yellow sunlight had merged into a broad golden 
glare, the golden glare had turned to orange, and the orange had deepened 
into crimson. Level lines of purple streaked the western horizon, soft 
rose tints diffusing themselves in ever-widening waves, spread at last to 
the low eastern hill-line, and the whole sky became one glory. The 
sunset glow touched the brown stems of the firs, and they flashed into 
scarlet; it kissed the silver bark of the birches, till they blushed like 
tender rose-petals ; it fell upon the carpet of moss and lichen, and among 
the dead and dying leaves, and revealed an unsuspected variety of glorious 
hues; it sank into the lake, on the brink of which we stood, and it 
seemed as if its waters had been enriched by a sudden influx of crimson 
wine. It was very still in the wood; the birds, the butterflies, and the 
rabbits had gone to bed; there was no movement but the ripple of the 
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water ; no sound but the hum of insects on its surface. As Madeline 
had said, it was like a temple—a holy of holies filled with a solemn 
presence. 

‘* Let us wait here and be still till it is over,’ she said, and we leant 
against a tree and waited. 

As we watched the glory of the sunset grow gradually more and more 
intense, until trees and sky and hills could take no deeper tints and there 
was nothing left for them but to sink silently into darkness through a suc- 
cession of paling mauves and pinks, I felt that mysterious sadness creeping 
over me that great beauty often stirs within us—that sick yearning for we 
know not what, mingled with emotions that we cannot define because in 
their intensity all special character and meaning are for the moment swal- 
lowed up and lost, and we seem as an instrument on which some mighty 
hand is playing an unknown strain, rousing all the strings at once into a 
harmony so vast that to unskilled ears the effect is one of painful discord. 

I had sometimes wondered whether this feeling was peculiar to my- 
self—whether it indicated the existence in me of some jarring element con- 
demning me to be for ever out of harmony with nature in her grander 
moods—a kind of esthetic insanity, shutting me out from all tender and 
beautiful sympathies. This doubt came over me to-night so strongly that 
I spoke of it to Madeline. 

‘‘T know the feeling well,” she said; ‘‘it is as if there were a strife 
between one’s own littleness and the greatness of nature. One longs to 
drink in all the beauty and one cannot; one tries to be still and to be 
absorbed by it, and that cannot be either, and then it seems as if every 
desire and craving one had ever known was swelling till one’s soul must 
burst and blend itself with the glory or one will die. I have felt it often ; 
but ;” she stopped. 

‘‘ But not to-night ?” I asked. 

‘‘No; not to-night.” 

‘‘ What do you feel to-night ?”’ . 

‘*‘To-night ? Oh, I cannot say what I feel to-night. The world seems 
brimming over with love and beauty, and my heart feels large enough to 
receive it all. Oh, Janet, I am so happy!” 

The last words seemed to come from her involuntarily, like a sigh 
from a full heart. 

I turned to look at her. As our eyes met I became aware of a light 
in hers that I had never seen before. Was it merely the reflection of the 
dying sunlight, and could it be the crimson of the sky spreading to her 
cheek that brought that deep flush into it? ‘‘Oh, Janet, I am so 
happy.” All at once I understood her, and in the same moment I knew 
that the mysterious presence I had felt in the still wood was that of a 
deeper feeling than had yet stirred in our narrow world. I knew that 
Madeline was in love. 

Involuntarily as her confession had come from her, came my question— 
“Ts it Harry Raymond ?” 
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‘¢Oh, hush, hush!” whispered Madeline, and in a moment the rap- 
ture and glow of dawning love and happiness vanished in a confused agony 
of distress and shame. It was as if the smoke of a burning village had 
suddenly blurred and discoloured the evening sky. She hid her face in 
her hands and sobbed. I was bewildered, almost frightened, and for a 
moment I shrank from her. ‘Then, thinking this might be only maiden 
modesty, I drew near again and said— 

“ But, why hush? Iam so glad, darling; so very glad,” and I tried 
to force down her hands that I might look into her eyes again and kiss 
her. But she only shuddered and groaned, ‘Don’t, oh please 
don’t!” Idesisted. How could I else, being thus entreated? 

The sunset warmth had died away: a shiver passed through the wood. 
I leant against a tree and wondered. 

I have'said that I had little knowledge of the ways of love or of the 
world’s way of regarding love. But of course I had my own well defined 
theories on the subject, and of course those theories were of the conven- 
tional type and comprised a wholesome horror of all women who love un- 
wooed. By-the-bye, is there not a suggestive comment on the philosophy 
of Mrs. Grundy latent in the fact that her maxims are so often identical 
with the crude conclusions of unknowing youth—a hint that the so-called 
wisdom of the world may be only the petrified deposit of an age of ignor- 
ance and inexperience ? As I leant against the tree and mused, it became 
clear tome that Madeline’s confusion could mean nothing more nor less 
than that she loved Harry Raymond without knowing whether he loved 
her, and I began to think hard things of her. 

I think she must have guessed what was passing in my mind, for she 
uncovered her face and spread out both her hands toward me with an 
appealing gesture, before which hardness melted into pity. I caught her 
in my arms and her head sank with a sob upon my shoulder. After a 
silence of a few seconds she lifted it up, and, standing a few steps away 
from me, but not too far'to keep both my hands in hers, she fixed her 
eyes upon my face with a quiet searching gaze. 

‘‘ Janet,” she said, ‘just now when you asked me that question, I 
suppose if I had said no I should only have done what nine people out 
of ten would have done, and what no one could have blamed me for doing. 
But it would not have been true, and: ”’ here she hesitated. ‘‘ What I 
want to say is that love seems to me a very sacred thing, and that a lie 
about avery sacred thing is the worst kind of lie that one can tell. Janet, 
I could not have told such a lie.”” She waited for me to speak, but there 
was something in her manner—something of anger and grand defiance that 
awed me into silence. She interpreted my silence as harshness, and her 
voice rose as she continued :— 

‘You have stolen my secret, Janet, and that was cruel of you, 
and now you are judging me harshly, and that is still more cruel. You 
have no right to be hard upon me. I have done nothing wrong, and I am 
not ashamed, Why should I be ashamed of loving Harry Raymond?” 
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And her voice sank again to a tone of entreaty. I did my best to com- 
fort her. 

‘*No, dearest, no, you need not be ashamed. I am sure it will all 
come right. Of course he is in love with you, and he will soon tell you 
so, and then it will all be right—of course it will all be right.” And then 
making a sudden growth in wisdom, I added, ‘I suppose if women did not 
fall in love just a little before they were asked to marry, they would not be 
ready when the time came.” An inspiration that afforded us both consolation. 

“Let us go home now,” said Madeline, and we walked silently through 
the grey twilight till we came to a stile at the edge of the wood about 
half way between the rectory and the cottage. A few stars were coming 
out in the sky, and we could see lights in the cottage windows across the 
meadows and the lane. Bats were flying in circles over our heads, and 
a chill breeze met us as we came out on the open ground. It was late, 
and we must both hurryhome. Before we parted Madeline said once 
more, ‘‘ You stole my secret, Janet. Remember, I did not tell you.” 

‘* No, no, I guessed it, or rather the sunset told me.” 

‘*T think the sunset told it to me, too,” she said, musingly, and then 
added, ‘* You won’t think hardly of me again ?”’ 

‘* No, dearest, no—I could not afford to think hardly of my one friend.” 

‘‘ And oh, Janet, will it come right ? I felt so confident and happy 
in the wood while the sun was setting, and now I am in despair. Do you 
know I have a superstitious feeling that because I have let my secret out 
I must be disappointed. Do you think it will be so?” 

And in my eagerness to comfort her I answered, ‘‘ No, no, no, you 
will not be disappointed. God is good—he could not be so cruel.” 

Then we parted, and as I went home I repeated to myself ‘‘ God is 
good—she cannot be disappointed.” 

How strange itis, this impossibility we are all under in early youth of 
believing that misfortune can touch ourselves or those who are dear to us ? 
—this strong faith in ourselves that we sometimes mistake for faith 
in God. Which of us in early manhood or womanhood doubts that 
somewhere in the future that lies before us like a fair landscape veiled in 
morning mist we shall find the realisation of our dreams and the satisfac- 
tion of our cravings? The world is very good, and we are going to enjoy 
it. If we are asked the reason of our faith, the answer comes glibly 
enough, ‘‘ God is good.’ It is in vain that disappointed age retorts, 
‘‘ God is good, and yet every day lives are blighted and hopes are disap- 
pointed. God is good, and yet the world that he has made is so full of 
misery that we dare not pause for a moment in our work, lest in the still- 
ness of our leisure we hear the travail groan of the ages as they bring 
forth their fruit of sin and sorrow, and, hearing it, go mad. God may be 
gor -but while all around you suffer, what right have you to say that 
thereyore you will be happy ?”’ Our sublime egoism is proof against it 
all. Doubtless, many hopes have been disappointed, many lives have 
been blighted, many desires and cravings have gone unsatisfied. “ But 
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what assurance have we that these hopes and desires, these cravings and 
aspirations were imperious as ours are ? Who shall say that they carried 
with them the promise of fulfilment of which we are conscious in our- 
selves ? that they were rooted in a strength like ours of right principle 
and valorous purpose ? 

There is nothing necessarily repulsive in this form of egoism, though 
there is much to provoke asmile. For it need have no narrow or exclusive 
character, it extends to all whom we love, and in whom our happiness is 
bound up. For the large-hearted, therefore, the field is wide in which the 
bomb may fall that is to shatter their fool’s paradise, and it is only with 
the very unsympathetic and the exceptionally fortunate that the illusion 
has a chance of lasting long. Those who in old age can, in spite of long 
familiarity with the misfortunes of others, still see in the goodness of 
God an assurance of their own continued immunity from suffering are, 
happily for human nature, rare. The issues of life are involved in the 
mystery of a complexity which we cannot yet unravel, and the best proof 
we can give of our own wisdom is to turn from childish quarrelling with 
Fate over the impotence of her conclusions to patient examination of the 
premisses we give her. There is a moral order in the universe, but the 
web of destiny is woven of many tangled threads of human character, 
hard knotted by inscrutable fatalities, and under it poetic justice still 
chafes, a netted lion, 


CHAPTER III. 


Peace ! peace ! such a small lamp illumes, on this highway 
So dimly, so few steps in front of my feet— 
Yet shows me that his way is parted from my way... . 
Out of sight, beyond light, at what goal shall we meet ? 
D. G. Rossrrtt. 


I caveut a cold that evening in the woods, which kept me in the house 
for a week, during which I did not once see Madeline, though my mind 
was constantly occupied with her. It is wonderful how soon one’s mind 
gets accustomed to a new idea, and how, when once it is fairly put on the 
shelf as part of our regular mental stock, it loses all the glamour and 
mystery in which it at first confronted us. Madeline’s secret, escaping un- 
bidden in the wood and bathed in the flood of sunset colour, had assumed 
the intensity and solemnity of the surrounding scene; but when I came 
to carry it about with me as I busied myself with household duties, when 
I had darned it into my father’s stockings, folded it up in table-linen, 
distributed it to the servants in half-pound packets of tea, scattered it in 
barley grains to my Cochin China fowls, rattled it up and down the piano 
in variations upon Rousseau’s Dream, and turned it inside out and upside 
down through the chapter of Hume’s History of England, which it was my 
habit to read every morning with a view to the improvement of my mind— 
an end which would, I think, have been quite as much advanced during 
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this week had the book been blank and my own eyes blind—though the 
secret remained a very interesting fact, it had lost a good deal of the 
wonder and strangeness before which I had at first felt abashed. It was 
like Rosamond’s jar in her mother’s house compared with the same jar in 
the chemist’s window. I could have talked of it now quite glibly, only, 
alas, there was no one to talk to, for Madeline did not come, and though 
T was quite sure now that the course of love was going to run smooth 
this time, and indeed decided about three times a day that now, at this 
very moment, Harry Raymond was proposing to Madeline, and she was 
accepting him—picturing to myself the exact spot, and the words, and 
looks, and tones that made up the scene—I was too loyal to my friend 
to betray her secret even to my father. But day after day went by— 
the scene was acted over and over again—now under the tulip-tree where 
I had seen them that afternoon, now by the lake where we had watched 
the sunset, now by the stile, and now under the cedar at the cottage— 
only, I suppose, because one was so accustomed to think of Grace as the 
hamadryad of that tree, when the scene was acted there one figure was 
always indistinct, and when Harry forced away the little brown hand that 
had been put up to veil the happy, blushing face, it was Grace’s eyes 
that met his in a glance of radiant love, it was Grace’s lips that formed a 
shy, but certain, ‘ Yes.”’ 

Day after day went by, and each day I thought that they would come 
together to claim my sympathy in their happiness, and I framed pretty 
speeches of congratulation as I watched from my window for their coming. 
Then I grew impatient and resentful. Was Madeline selfish in her joy ? 
Was love a jealous despot, whose reign must be inaugurated by the death 
of friendship ? 

Suspense at last became intolerable, and I made up my mind that my 
cold was well, put on my hat, and set out for the cottage. I had not 
gone many steps along the lane, before I spied Madeline coming. But 
could it be Madeline? I had pictured her tripping along on Harry’s arm, 
radiant, transfigured almost as she had seemed in the moment when she 
sighed, ‘‘Oh, Janet, I am so happy;”’ and here was a pale, sad woman 
hurrying towards me with the uncertain gait of a tired, hunted creature. 
She did not put out her hands to me this time: they were nervously 
clutching the folds of the light summer cloak which she strained across 
her bosom as if she needed shelter and defence ; she did not look at me— 
her eyes were fixed upon her hands. She only said very low, ‘‘ Come 
with me, Janet,’’ and passed through a turnstile into a ploughed field on 
the other side of the hedge. I followed her across the uneven ground as 
one follows an apparition in a dream—without wondering, almost without 
consciousness. We crossed a second field full of poppies and cornflowers, 
and coarse, rank grasses. We came to a third, where the corn stood high 
on either side of a narrow footpath. Here she stopped, and I stopped 
with her. Still she did not speak. I could bear it nolonger. ‘‘ Madeline, 
Madeline,” I murmured, ‘“ what is it?” 
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I knew, but I would not know. 

Still there came no answer. Only the poor hands ceased their nervous 
movement, and the sad eyes looked up at mine. It was then I noticed 
for the first time an expression that I have seen oftentimes since, and 
have come to know as the unerring mark of suppressed pain—an almost 
imperceptible uplifting of the eyebrows at the inner angle. It is nota 
frown, it is hardly a contraction, it is so slight that it makes no wrinkles 
on the forehead, but yet so marked that it changes the whole meaning of 
a face, adding to it in a moment the suffering of a life-time. This look of 
strain, for that perhaps is the word that best fits it, is common enough in old 
faces—indeed I think with them its absence is the exception—but in young 
faces it is happily rare, and when we chance to meet with it it strikes us 
as something unnatural, almost uncanny. As I now looked at Madeline, 
the ghastly thought came to me that she was mad, and my blood curdled. 

Of all horrible panics to which the human mind is subject, I know 
none more horrible than this—to think the friend who has been to us as 
a second self, a nobler, wiser, larger self, with whom we have enjoyed the 
most intimate interchange of thought and sentiment, has passed over the 
barrier so difficult of definition, on the one side of which lie order and 
sanity, and on the other a mysterious anarchy, a wreck and ruin of the 
faculties of head and heart, that are only rendered the more pitiable by 
the ineffectual struggles of hard-dying reason to re-assert her sway over 
the chaos—a night of which the darkness is only made more hideous by a 
dim irradiation, that is like the phosphorescence of decaying matter. 

It is difficult as we hang over the corpse of one whom we have loved 
to feel that there is any identity between our living friend and the lifeless 
clay, and in this very difficulty the mourner often finds comfort, since if 
this is not the friend of whom he has so clear an image in his mind, 
whose voice he can still hear in the silence of the death-chamber, it may 
be that the scene around him—the darkened windows, the gaping coffin, 
the grave-clothes, and the gloom—are but a dream of delirium, and that 
he has only to tear himself away from these and?go out into the fresh air 
and bright sunshine to find his friend again in all the vigour of life. But 
when the form before us is quick and breathing, when the physical organs 
are acting, when the limbs execute their functions, and we can trace with 
certainty the features that we know—then there is no room left to doubt 
identity, and yet we shrink from acknowledging it, shrink from embracing 
the form from which we think the mind has flown, shrink from addressing 
it in speech, lest we provoke it to answer in wild ravings, ghastly as the 
shrill laugh of the hyena that mocks the lost child calling on its mother 
in the forest. 

Madeline dispelled the nightmare by speaking. Her voice was changed, 
but there was no hollow ring of madness in it. She spoke in the level 
tones of stringent self-restraint— 


That hard dry pressure to the point, 
Word slow pursuing word in monotone, 
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‘‘It was all a mistake, Janet; I have been a fool, blind, mad. He 
never cared for me, never in that way.’’ Then, her voice rising to an 
accent of passionate reproach, ‘‘ Why did you not tell me, you who were 
only looking on? Oh, Janet, why did you not warn me ?” 

‘¢ Warn you ” T stammered. ; 

‘¢ Yes, warn me—tell me what you must have seen, what all the world 
seems to have known except myself—that Harry was in love with Grace.” 

: Good God!” I’eried, ‘‘ I never knewit.” And yet had I been entirely 
in the dark ? had there been no half conscious recognition of this thing in 
those deep regions of the brain where the soundings of modern psychology 
discover records of miraculous accuracy, judgments that are divinations, 
and divinations that are almost prophecies ? had I had no hint of it in that 
picture under the cedar tree, in which Madeline’s form passed into Grace's 
like the changing figures of a dissolving view ? 

Madeline was calm again, calm and sweet like her own self. It was 
so usual with her to soothe and comfort, so unusual to inflict pain, that in 
a moment she forgot the wound through which her own life-blood was 
ebbing to remove the smart her reproachful words had caused me. Her 
arms were round my neck and her cheek against mine. 

‘“‘ Forgive me, Janet, I was unjust. Oh Janet, Janet, it is the worst 
part of grief that it makes one cruel and suspicious.” 

‘Poor child,’ I murmured, ‘poor darling.” And neither of us 
spoke again for some minutes. Then I said— 

‘* Tell me about it if it will do you good.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” she answered, ‘‘I came to tell you. I must talk about 
it once, just once to you and then I must bear it all the rest of my life 
alone.” 

We sat down in the narrow foot-path, crushing back the ripe corn 
that waved over our heads. I waited for her to speak, and while I waited 
my mind seemed a blank. The caw of the rooks from the neighbouring 
elms fell on my ears, and the shout of boys in the far off playground. 
This tragedy coming suddenly into my life frightened me. I did not 
understand it, I could not think of it. Perhaps this passive attitude best 
suited the occasion. 

‘*Tt was last night, Janet,” Madeline began in a low hurried voice, 
‘last night by moonlight. All day I had been so happy, thinking of 
him ; it seems to me now that, without exactly knowing it, I have been 
always thinking of him for months past. I had lost all doubt and fear 
yesterday. Iwas happy and confident. And he came in after tea and 
was kind and gentle—you know, he is always kind and gentle.” 

I was on the point of breaking out in bitter satire on this kindness 
and gentleness that had lured my friend to such cruel disappointment, but 
she stopped me sternly— 

‘‘T know what you would say, but you shall not say it. He is not to 
blame—not he, not Grace, not any one, no, not even my poor silly self. 
I told you the other day that I was not ashamed, and you said I need not 
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be because it would all come right. It has not come right, and still I am 
not ashamed. But, Janet, if you could ever make me believe that he 
flirted with me and deceived me, if you could ever make me think that he 
was unworthy, then, I think that I should die of shame. You may think 
_what hard things you will of me, Janet, though I want your love very 
much, but you must never think of him as other than the truest, noblest, 
purest of men. Janet, I do believe that I glory in having loved him.” 

A hysterical sob interrupted her. Soon she began again in the quiet 
voice. 

‘‘ But I was telling you how it happened. He came in after tea, and 
he was kind; we were all there, and we talked pleasantly. Then the 
little ones went to bed and I went up with them. When I came down, 
as I passed through the hall, I heard their voices—Harry’s and Grace’s 
—in the garden, for the door was open, so I went out to join them. 
Janet, even then I had no suspicion. They were talking under the cedar, 
and when they saw me they came towards me, and Harry said (here her 
voice broke a little)—he said, ‘This is nice—Madeline will be the first 
to wish us joy.’ Janet, I thanked God for the darkness, for I think I 
must have turned as white as a ghost—I felt so cold and dead. But 
they could not see me, and though, by the time I could speak, it seemed 
to me as if a hundred years had gone by, I don’t think it could really 
have been many seconds that I waited, for they did not seem to have 
noticed anything strange.” 

‘* How could you bear it? What did you say, what did you feel?” 
I asked. 

‘‘ What I felt? Ah, that was the strangest part of all. I felt like 
my own ghost. I knew that there was a poor dead Madeline close by, 
but I did not think of her—I did not care about her. It seems to me 
that I felt nothing, but I knew that Grace and Harry were standing be- 
fore me, and that they were very glad and that they wanted me to be 
glad with them, so I said what was quite true, that it would be very good 
to have Harry for a brother. We went in then and all the rest of the 
evening was like a dream. Mamma was happy and kept saying that she 
had always looked for this, and the children were amused and teased 
Grace, and I went on feeling like a ghost. Oh! Janet, I believe I am 
a ghost,” and she smiled sadly. 

‘I believe you are an angel,” I answered. 

‘¢ They will be very happy,” she said. 

I could say nothing. 

‘¢ You must be glad for them,” Madeline said; ‘‘I shall be soon— 
I am now almost. Oh Janet,’ and then she laughed, ‘‘ I have sometimes 
been angry with you when you have tried to persuade me that disagree- 
able things were all for the best, but now I think I am going to take up 
your philosophy—lI believe it is best as itis. I don’t think great happi- 
ness would be good for me. It turns my head and makes me selfish— 
even a very little of it makes me talk nonsense as a little wine does some 
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people, you know,” and she laughed again. ‘‘ Now, Grace is different. 
She was born to be happy and loved and petted. Poor Grace, what 
would she do, if sorrow came to her. It would be as bad for her as happi- 
ness would be for me. Besides, I am going to be happy—one can be 
happy without a husband, you know.” 

‘‘ Madeline,” I broke out vehemently, ‘‘ if there is justice in heaven, 
you will be happy.” 

She shook her head sadly; her philosophy had not convinced her- 
self. Then she rose and led me back through the fields and along the 
lane to the cottage. We said little as we went, nothing beyond remarks on 
the trees and hedges and the shifting summer clouds. Only when we came 
near to the house she said in a voice of decision—as if she were pronounc- 
ing a sentence—‘‘ We must never speak of this again, never—mind.” 

And I answered, ‘‘ As you wish, dear.” ‘ 

She kept her resolution bravely ; only once again did she even approach 
the subject. It was on the evening of the wedding-day. She and I had 
been bridesmaids, and I was to spend the night at the cottage, sleeping in 
her room in the bed that had belonged to Grace. She had borne up 
nobly all day, doing everything for everybody and making bright talk 
when things began to flag as they will on wedding-days. But when all 
was over and every one was in bed except ourselves and we were alone in 
her room, then that sad strained look came back into her face, and she 
groaned, ‘Oh Janet, one grows hard with trampling down one’s heart. 
Must I grow hard?” and a great burst of tears came to her relief. That 
was all. It seemed to be as she had said—the old Madeline was dead 
and the ghost did not think about her. 





CHAPTER IV. 


And, truly, I would rather be struck dumb, 

Than speak against this ardent listlessness : 

For I have ever thought that it might bless 

The world with benefits unknowingly. 

ENDYMION. 
We found a very happy group assembled on the lawn at the cottage. 
Grace was sitting under the tree with the blue cups before her, and Harry 
was hovering over her, professedly helping to make tea, but in reality— 
well, never mind what he was really doing—some people are impatient of 
that kind cf thing, though for my part I am inclined to regard it as a 
pleasant variety in life. One hears so much snapping and snarling in the 
world, that I wonder people should not be more tolerant of a little cooing 
now and then. Lady Raymond and Mrs. Barnard were walking up and 
down the path, talking a duet in praise of their children. I caught a 
word here and there. 
‘‘Such a graceful, sweet creature; just the wife for my boy,” said 

Lady Raymond. 
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‘¢ Yes, yes; she will settle him, I daresay,” said Mrs. Barnard, who 
could not bring herself to quite approve of Harry’s heterodoxy in spite 
of a strong disposition to think that everything connected with the Dene 
—a house so much larger than her own, and withal so friendly—must 
be right. ‘‘ Young men get ideas, if they don’t marry.” 

Lady Raymond did not answer. I think she was half nettled by the 
reflection on her son implied in Mrs. Barnard’s words, and half amused 
by her odd way of talking about ideas, as if they were an epidemic 
disease against which young men must be guarded as children are guarded 
against measles and scarletina. And again, a moment later— 

“They are a well matched pair—both tall; and Grace so pretty, 
though she is my own child.” 

“‘ And Harry—vwell, you shall find out for yourself what a good son 
Harry is,” and Lady Raymond’s eyes glistened. 

I was pleading just now for a little tolerance for spooning; I think I 
needed to be taught the lesson myself at that moment. Seeing Harry 
and Grace so happy under the tree, and thinking of my poor Madeline, I 
felt myself growing very bitter: I had a mad impulse to blurt out the 
secret that would have turned their happiness to gall, and I believe it 
was only Madeline’s look thatrestrained me. They had not seen us yet; 
and in the strong sense of repulsion with which the scene affected me, I 
think I should have endeavoured to escape before I could be called in to 
take part in it, had not a look from Madeline—an imploring one this time 
—again restrained me. The children were the first to see us, and they 
came running towards us with a chorus of observations on the subject. 
Had I guessed, or had Madeline told me? Was I glad? Was I sur- 
prised? &c., &c., to all of which I answered as I best could; and then 
Lady Raymond and Mrs. Barnard stopped in their pacing up and down, 
and claimed my congratulations with a quiet confidence that I must be as 
glad as they were, and an utter want of suspicion of the tragedy that was 
being acted under their very eyes that were unutterably hateful to me. 

But a narrow field of vision is not without its advantages. A multi- 
plicity of ocular impressions is confusing, and it must be confessed that 
blinkers, in spite of recent revolt against them, do help one to follow a 
straight course without distraction. After all, what is the power of con- 
centration so much vaunted in art but narrowness at will—the faculty of 
seeing one thing clearly, and filling in the remainder of the picture with 
more attention to artistic requirement than to actual circumstance ? Lady 
Raymond and Mrs. Barnard were both so sure that this match between 
their children was matter of rejoicing for all our little world that their 
imaginations supplied the expressions of sympathy I eould not bring 
myself to utter, and while I was concious of an indignant resentment that 
I could scarcely keep from breaking out into words, I heard Mrs. Barnard 
complacently saying that she had known Madeline would be as glad as any 
one. 

Then I saw Grace and Harry coming up and I felt myself almost choking 
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I think for a moment I cursed them in my heart, but only for a moment. 
Great happiness is a thing so beautiful, so good and lovable, and, alas, 
so rare, that I think it must always disarm hate, except, perhaps, in natures 
that have been warped by wrongdoing, or embittered by injustice. And 
so, when these two stood before me, and I saw their happy pride in one 
another, and that pride in themselves which is the only winning form of 
self-conceit—the pride of knowing oneself loved by the one being whose 
love is deemed most worthy—then I experienced a strange revulsion of 
feeling, and it was with genuine gladness that I put out a hand to each and 
said— 

‘*T do indeed wish you joy—all the joy that life can hold.” 

The next moment I wondered at myself, but I had plunged into sym- 
pathy, and there was no withdrawing any more. It was just then that 
Harry’s dog rose from his lair under the tea table, shook himself medita- 
tively, and then trotting up to Madeline, thrust his nose into her hand. 
Madeline stooped to caress him, and when she raised her head again, I 
saw that there were tears in her eyes. It may be a foolish fancy, but I 
shall never persuade myself that this sudden demonstration on the part of 
old Rough was quite accidental. I believe that he alone of all present had 
an instinct that amid all this rejoicing there was a lonely heart that needed 
sympathy. It could not be accident, else why did he stay by her all the 
rest of the afternoon, lying at her feet when she sat down, and following 
her closely when she moved about. 

I think, when we are very sad, this mute sympathy of the lower animals 
is the sweetest that can be offered to us. They do not reason with 
us; they ask no questions; they suggest no other ways things might 
have gone—ways possible yesterday, impossible to-day and for evermore. 
They cannot tell us what we often know only too well, that we have but 
ourselves to blame; they merely feel that we are sad, and lay themselves 
at our feet in token that they are willing to share our sadness, and to 
them, as to no human being, we pour out our whole heart. They are not 
critical, so there is no occasion for reserve ; they do not know propriety, 
80 we need not be ashamed. The only thing that is impossible, as we 
look into their patient, trustful eyes, is to be false. Falsehood must be 
very deeply ingrained in the man who can lie to his favourite dog. 

This dog of Harry’s was a rough unbeautiful creature of nondescript 
breed and surly disposition. Harry had brought him down from London 
one evening, telling us that he had fastened himself upon him in the 
streets one day as he was returning to his chambers ; that he had tried to 
drive him off, but the dog persistently followed him tohis door. ‘I gave 
him some supper on the doorstep,’ Harry had said, ‘‘ for he looked half- 
starved, poor devil, and then shut the door upon him, feeling rather a 
brute for not taking him in; when I came out next morning there he was 
still, so of course I adopted him.” Ofcourse. Appeals to Harry Ray- 
mond were seldom made in vain, though, hearing him talk about himself, 
you might have concluded him to be the incarnation of hard-hearted 
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cynicism. That is, if you were unskilled in the language of looks and 
tones—a language that weak creatures generally know well, for it is to 
them an important branch of knowledge, saving them many a rebuff 
which, wanting it, they might incur by ill-judged advances. And so all 
weak creatures instinctively loved and trusted Harry—women and chil- 
dren—all who were conscious of being any how disadvantaged in the 
struggle for existence. There was about him a kindly humorous tolerance 
that made him merciful even to ugliness and stupidity. 

So Rough lay at Madeline’s feet, while Harry stretched himself out at 
Grace’s—like Hamlet at the feet of Ophelia, Mrs. Barnard suggested, but 
Grace said—‘ No; he is like old Rough,” and she ran her fingers through 
his brown hair, and called him her good old dog, till he put up his hand 
and caught hers to kiss and fondle it. And Lady Raymond called them 
silly children, and confided to me in a stage whisper that she feared it was 
all over now with Harry’s philosophy and philanthropy, and Madeline 
made a very unnecessary clatter and bustle among the cups and saucers, 
justifying herself, when her mother remonstrated, by the plea that Grace 
had put a larger infusion of poetry than usual into the tea to-day, and 
that that and ‘Harry’s philosophy combined had had on the tea-things the 
effect that has been before ascribed to too much learning. Poor Madeline, 
she made her little joke bravely, but the tears would come, and she bent 
down again to stroke the dog. 

Our talk was jerky. We were all thinking of the same thing, but 
each in a different vein, and it was difficult to us to talk about it—to all of 
us, except Mrs. Barnard, whose thoughts had gone out upon the line of 
wondering what various friends and members of the family would think of 
the engagement. 

‘‘T wonder what the Dawsons will think?” she said meditatively. As 
nobody seemed inclined to follow her in this speculation, I answered with 
becoming seriousness, ‘‘ I wonder ?”’ 

Then, after a pause, ‘*‘ And the Marstons.” ‘‘ Yes.” 

Another pause, during which Harry twisted a spray of honeysuckle 
into Grace’s hair, and Madeline made ineffectual efforts to get the un- 
accomplished Rough to stand on his hind legs and beg. 

‘‘T think George Henderson will be surprised.” 

Again the burden of response fell on me. ‘I dare say he will.” 

‘“‘Yes; I am sure he will—very much surprised—don’t jon think 
so?” and she turned to Madeline this time. 

‘Oh, no,’’ she said; ‘‘George Henderson is never surprised. He has 
probably calculated the chances for and against the marriage, and ascer- 
tained that nothing short of a violent infringement of the laws of nature 
could have prevented it.” 

There was a flavour of bitterness in Madeline’s remarks this after- 
noon, but happily in the general satisfaction it passed unnoticed, excepting 
by myself. For me, I yearned to lead her away, and comfort and caress 
her once more, as she had let me do in that short hour in the corn- 
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field, when she had abandoned all attempt at self-restraint, and flung 
herself unreservedly on my sympathy. I longed to stretch out my arms to 
her, and bid her let flow the tears that stood in scalding drops upon her 
lids, but I dared not so much as allow my eyes to meet hers. 

Suddenly a peal of merry laughter broke from the children who were 
standing in a group a few yards away, and two little ones came running 
up to us. 

“Is n’t she silly, Grace?’ asked one shrill voice, ‘she won't 
believe that Harry is going to be our brother.” 

‘“‘He’s too big,” says the other little one, ‘‘a great deal too big. 
He’s quite a man, and so he can’t be, can he, Maddy ?” 

All the brothers at the cottage are boys in jackets, and Dora can 
generalise as well as her elders. 

** And don’t you think it would he very nice to have a big brother?” 
said Madeline—she spoke without bitterness this time. 

‘* T don't know,” said the little woman sturdily. Children reconcile 
themselves with difficulty to new arrangements. With them whatever is, 
is best, and change means change for the worse. It is only as we grow 
older that a restless craving for novelty comes over us, and we turn with 
sick hearts from an imperfect present to a future, to be in turn discarded 
as it too is weighed and found wanting. We all begin life as conser 
vatives. 

“ And what is still more wonderful, Dora,” says Grace, ‘‘ Harry is 
going to be my dog, and lie at my feet, and fetch and carry for me as old 
Rough does with him, you know.” 

‘‘ That’s nonsense,” says Dora, with calm contempt and so dismisses 
the subject. ‘Tell us a story, Maddy, do,” and both the little girls 
begin clambering into Madeline’s lap. 

‘‘ What shall it be? I can’t think of any stories just now,” and 
Madeline rubs her forehead wearily. 

‘‘ Oh, anything,” says Dora. ‘‘‘ The old woman who went to market 
her eggs for to sell,’ and Rough shall bark when she goes home, and 
Harry too, if he is going to be Grace’s dog.” 

And Madeline begins without more ado to repeat the foolish rhymes, 
and as I listen to her I feel there is an infinite pathos in the silly words 
told in the dreamy absent voice, in which I detect an almost imperceptible 
quaver. She has not done her part well, and the children are not satis- 
fied. So we have it over again, and Harry is made to bark lustily when 
the old woman comes home, and the children get excited and clap their 
hands, and Rough barks too, and this time it is pronounced a great suc- 
cess, while Madeline murmurs over and over to herself—‘‘ This is none 
of I.” : 

After tea we all walked up to the Dene. Lady Raymond claimed 
Madeline’s arm for support, since she had lost her usual staff, she said 
with a wicked glance at Harry who was lingering behind with Grace— 
while I followed with Mrs. Barnard. 
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As I looked back I wondered of what they two were talking. Not 
philosophy, I thought, this time—not politics or science ; and I found 
myself wondering further whether men even of the better sort, in choosing 
their wives, have regard chiefly to the degree in which they possess that 
faculty of uncritical sympathy of which I have spoken as reaching its 
climax in our days, and whether this rather negative capacity which we 
are, perhaps, justified in rating almost as a defect in an independent indi- 
vidual, may not, with equal justice, take rank as a quality in one who is 
chosen to be the complement of a stronger nature. I did not know that 
I was venturing on the great battlefield of a later day. 


Pinwar, 
Ot ee 


Son of the lightning, fair and fiery star, 
Strong-winged imperial Pindar, voice divine, 
Let these deep draughts of thy enchanted wine 

Lift me with thee in soarings high and far 

Prouder than Pegaseiin, or the car 
Wherein thy Phebus rapt the huntress maid. 
So let me range mine hour, too soon to fade 

Into dull presence of the things that are. 

Yet know that even amid this jarring noise 
Of hates, loves, creeds, together heaped and hurled, 
Some echo faint of grace and grandeur stirs 

From thy sweet Hellas, home of noble joys. 

First fruit and best of all the western world, 
Whate’er we hold of beauty, half is hers. 


ERNEST MYERS. 
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